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TO THE TERM RERORTS, 


ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED: 


Containing all the Points of Law Argued and Determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench, from Michaelmas Term, 1785, to Easter Term, 1818, 
and in the Court of Common Pleas, from Easter Term, 1788, io Hilary 
Term, 1818, with Notes, anda Table of all the Titles, Divisions, Sub- 


Divisious, and References. 


By JOHN BAYLY MOORE, of the Inner Temple; 
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JOHN E. HALL, 
Counsellor at Law in the Supreme Court of the United States. 


AS the very valuable and numerous decisions contained in the Term 
Reports are, from the mode of their publication, necessarily unconnected 
and diffused throurh many volumes, the compilers of this work were indu- 
ced to arrange and methodize thein, not only as an index to assist the stu- 
dent, but by carefully collecting together all the cases upon every parti- 
cular point, and placing them in a regular mode of succession, under their 
respective heads, to furnish a ready means of reference to the cases them- 
selves. 
Extract from the Monthly Review. 

‘© We are happy in having it in our power to assure our readers, that 
while he (the English Editor) had before him so proper a view of the object 
which he ought to endeavour to fulfil by the compilation of an Analytical 
Digest like the present, he has actually accomplished his task in a manner 
which does great credit to his own judgment and laborious application, and 
justly entitles him te the thanks of the profession, for whose use his work 
is intended. In the execution of this design, he has very judiciously adopt- 
ed a mode of arranging the different titles of his Digest, and their several 
subdivisions, less technical, hut more suited to modern practice, than that of 
his predecessor, Mr. Tomlios. On the whole, we are not aware of any plan 
by which a reference to the various important decisions, contained in so 
larre a body of legal authorities of the Term Reports, can well be made 
,more easy than it is rendered by means of this very valuable compilation.” 

The labours of the American Editor consist in the interpolation of such 
Cases as have been decided since the publication of the original work; oc- 
casional Votes on Cases which have been doubted, denied, or fortified; and 
references to leading cases or treatises, for more ample information on par- 
ticular points. He has also rejected from his orizvinal the table of statutes 


cited or commented on in the Reports, and the table of the names of Cases, 
which occupy nearly 300 royal octavo pages of the first edition. 
The present edition comprises an analysis su‘ficiently copious for ordi- 


nary purposes of the following works: (See page 3.) 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

T’o C. C.—We receive a variety of letters from correspondents, who, in 
kindly offering advice on the best manner of conducting our miscellany, 
generally succeed so far as to let us understand what would be most agree- 
able to each individual. One complains that our articles are too long, and 
another finds fault with our brevity; one thinks the general complexion of 
our pages is of too serious a cast; while another complains that our specu- 
lations are too light. It would be endless to repeat the recommendations 
that we receive, and utterly impossible to adopt them. C. C. must be in- 
formed that the Port Folio is not calculated for persons in his situation, 
who have access to libraries and large collections of magazines. | Our pa- 
tronage is not in the cities, but in the sequestered places of rural life, 
where people want to know what is going on, and expect to get that impor- 
tant information from one literary and one or two political journals. We 
are aware that our engravings might be more numerous, and better ex- 
ecuted, but we can assure C. C. and all others in like cases complaining, 
that we do as much as we can. Since the Ist January, 1816, when this 
work devolved upon us, the sums due from subscribers have increased to 
an aggregate of upwards of seven thousand dollars. Poverty may have 
contributed to swell this account, and the deranged state of the currency 
has born severely on our revenues; but we believe the delinquency is to 
be ascribed, chiefly, to the unpardonable indifference with which debts of 
this description are universally regarded. It is very questionable whether 
the patronage of literary miscellanies in this country bears any proportion 
to the enormous expense which they require. Nothing but an ardent zeal 
for the promotion of the great cause of letters would chain us to the oar, 
where we are obliged, literally, to work our passage, against wind and tide, 
Since the establishment of the Port Folio, several journals have been com- 
menced in each of the larger cities in the United States. A certain “ pride 
of place” has enabled these works to strut their little hour on the stage; 
but they have soon ceased to exist. Not all the classical learning, the fine 
taste, and the sound principles of the Anthology at Boston, could preserve 
that work; and it would be difficult to recount the number of failures in 
New York and Baltimore. These remarks are made in order to show that 
we are nurturing a plant of feeble growth, and require all the aid of the 
liberal. The tale to which C. C. alludes, was not published as “ original,” 
and the note prefixed to the poetry entitled ‘‘ Women,” was from an un- 
known correspondent. What trifles are these! If C. C. finds every num- 
ber more ‘“ uninteresting”? than the last, we have only to reply, that we 
have substantial testiinony that our labours are more favourably received 
by other readers. We have to contend against all the difficulties arising 
from a scarce and depreciated currency, and a general apathy in regard 
to literary enterprises which are not of a novel and striking description, 
and which do not promise to pamper our pride by individual adulation. To 
these add, that booksellers occasionally pirate our pages, and injure the 
sale of the original, by publishing cheap copies of selected parts. The la- 
test offenders of this description are Monroe and Francis, of Boston, who 
republishec our papers on the Putnam controversy; and Wells and Lilly, 
of the same place, who, by reprinting the Letters from Geneva, have great- 
ly affected the value of those volumes in which that correspondence first 
appeared. These volumes are not in our possession, it is true; but the re- 
mark is not the less applicable. Nocopy-right of the Port Folio has ever 
been taken out, because we did not anticipate any such interferences; but 
as we find that the ordinary rules of right are not not sufficient to prevent 
wrong, we shall resort to effectual means for the protection of our property. 

We readily inserted Mr. Allen’s song, which does credit to his taste and 
his patriotism. We did not discover, until too late to reject it, that it 
had been previously published in a weekly journal. The editor does not 
relish morceauz which have been blown upon. 


The imitator of Scot must try it again. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. —Cowrerr. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF JU- 
RISPRUDENCE. 


Tue following view of a very important subject is from the pen of Peter 
S. Duponceau, Esq. It was written for the new edition of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, now publishing in this city by Mr. Edward Parker, 
through whose permission we are enabled to present it first to our readers. 
We have only to add to this excellent sketch, that since it passed through 
the hands of its learned author, and before it could be published in the 
form originally intended, the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that the States have no power to pass Bankrupt Laws. We earnestly 
hope that this important decision will hasten the period when an uniform 
System of Bankruptcy shall be enacted. 


AMERICAN LAW. 


THERE is, in fact, properly speaking, no general law of the 
United States of America, except the federal constitution, and the 
statutes enacted by congress in pursuance of it. Of course it ex- 
tends only to such subjects, persons, and places as are within the 
purview of federal legislation. 

The legislative powers of congress, vested in them by the con- 
stitution of the United States, are expressly defined by that in- 


strument, which limits, at the same time that it declares, the an- 
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thority of the various branches of the federal government. These 
powers may be divided into three classes, or heads: 

1. As they respect place or locality. 

2. As they respect or affect persons. 

3. As to their subject matter. 

I. Of local jurisdiction.--By the sixteenth paragraph of the 
eighth section of the first article of the constitution, it is provided, 
“ That congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever, over such district, (not exceeding 
ten miles square,) as may by cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legislature, in which the same shall 
be for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other lawful buildings.” 


By virtue of this express grant, the congress have, and exer- 
cise exclusive legisiation in all cases whatsoever over the district 


of Columbia, where the seat of government is now established; 
and which has been duly ceded to the United States, by the states 
of Virginia and Maryland, of which it was formerly a part; and 
over the various spots of ground which they have purchased in 
like manner of different states, for the sites of forts, arsenals, and 
other similar establishments; yet although they have the power so 
to do, they have not yet established a general code of laws for 
those places in which they have the sole right of legislation; they 
have as yet gone no farther than to define certain offences, and 
fix their punishment by statute; in other cases, the laws of the 
states, from which the several districts were severed, have hither- 
to been suffered to prevail. It is understood that a code of civil 
laws for the district of Columbia has been ordered to be prepared; 
this, however, will, probably, be local in its nature, and will not 
extend to the other places over which the federal government 
has exclusive jurisdiction. 

In the territories not yet erected into states, the congress also 
possess the right of general legislation; but do not exercise it by 
themselves; they have hitherto delegated it to the local and tem- 
porary governments which they have established over those ter- 


ritories. 
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Although.the power of jegislation on the high seas (exclusively 
of the separate states,) is not expressly ranted to congress by any 
article of the constitution, (except in cases of piracy and felony); 
yet, it appears to flow naturally from the general tenor and object 
of that instrument, and may be even deduced from a fair construc- 
tion of several. of its parts. Congress, therefore, has found no 
difficulty in passing laws for the regulation of seamen in the mer- 
chants’ service, which extend even to the forms of their contracts 
made at land. On the same principle, many are of opinion that 
the federal legislature has a right to regulate by law, all maritime 
contracts; such as insurance, bottomry, freight, and the like. Even 
shipwreck, the English statutes of Richard II. notwithstanding, 
appears fairly to be within the federal maritime and commercial 
jurisdiction. 

II. Of frersonal jurisdiction. There appears to be also vested 
in congress an exclusive right of legislation in cases concerning 
or affecting certain descriptions of persons. In cases affecting 
foreign ambassadors and other public ministers and consuls, they 
have hitherto exercised this power with the general approbation, 
although it is not expressly granted to them, but is fairly deduced 
from their right to make war and peace, to negotiate treaties, and 
of course to maintain the nation in peace and harmony with fo- 
reign governments, and from the exclusive power vested in the 
federal tribunals to hear and decide on cases of this description. 

Over alien encmies in time of war congress have also exercised 
the right of legislation, and the power appears to be generally 
conceded to them; but it is more doubted whether they can ex- 
ercise the same over alien friends, by an alien law similar to that 
of Great Britain. Such an act was passed in the year 1798, ata 
time when it was believed that danger was to be apprehended 
from the emissaries of the directory of France (then a republic). 
But this law, the duration of which was limited to two years, and 
was at the time very unpopular, was suffered to expire by its own 
limitation, and has never since been re-enacted. 

Over the persons composing the army and navy of the United 
States, congress have undoubtedly a right to legislate, and as far 
as relates to their military duties this right is admitted to be ex- 
clusive; they have even passed laws to exempt them from the ju- 
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risdiction of the states in civil cases; but it is not understood that 
they can by law free them from the consequences of a breach of 
the peace or violation of the criminal laws of the state in which 
they may reside at the time of the act committed. 

Congress have also the power of exclusive legislation over their 
civil officers, as far as respects their official duties; they may like- 
wise declare the privileges of their own members, and enforce 
them by their own authority. 

Ill. Of legislative power founded on the subject matter. This 
class of legislative powers is the most numerous and the most di- 


versified of all those that are vested in the congress of the United 
States, and within the various circles of this jurisdiction, their 


authority extends over all persons and places within the American 


territory. Notwithstanding all the pains that have been taken to 


define these several powers by the constitution, a great many of 
them must be gathered by construction or inference from the 
context of the whole or particular parts of the instrument. Of 


these some are exclusively granted to the federal legislature by 
express provisions in the constitution; others (though not so ex- 
pressly given) yet appear from their very nature to be also exclu- 
sive, while others are vested in them concurrently with the legis- 
latures of the several states. To discriminate correctly between 
the exclusive and the concurrent legislative powers of the federal 
and state governments is a matter of no small difficulty; it is best 
to leave the decision of all these doubtful points to the competent 
authorities, whenever the questions shall come properly before 
them. 

The legislative powers which the constitution expressly vests 
in the congress of the United States are the following: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises. 

The exercise of this power is limited to the object of “ paying 
the debts and providing for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States;” which seems to be rather the expres- 
sion of the motives which induced the grant, than a restriction of 
the authority granted; yet it is not impossible that cases may oc- 
cur in which this clause may be restrictively construed. 

This power is also modified, in as much as the same paragraph 
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provides “ that all duties, imposts and excises, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the se- 
veral states, and with the Indian tribes. 


4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization. 
5. To make uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 


throughout the United States. 


A general uniform bankrupt law was made by congress in the 


year 1800, which was limited in its duration to five years. Three 
years afterwards it was repealed, and has not been since revived; 
though such a law is much wanted in the commercial towns. 


6. To coin money, regulate its value, and that of foreign coins. 


7. To fix the standard of weights and measures. 
This power has not yet been acted upon. 
8. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securi- 


ties and current coin of the United States. 

9. To establish post offices. 

10. To estadlish post roads. 

The construction of this last article has occasioned much dis- 
cussion in and out of congress, and is not yet finally settled. Some 
are of opinion that it gives to the federal legislature the power of 
making new roads, others that it only authorises them to erect 
roads already made into fost roads. The power of making mili- 
tary roads, for purposes of national defence, seems generally ad- 
mitted without any restriction. 

11. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

It is questioned whether this power extends to granting a pa- 
tent, or exclusive right, to the person who should introduce an 
useful process of art or manufacture, not originally invented by 
him, but known and used in another country, though it should be 
kept a secret there, and its importation highly advantageous to 
the United States. In the case of Livingston and Fulton’s steam 
boat, the court of appeals of the state of New York recognized 
the validity of a state fatent, on the ground that the patentees did 
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not claim as inventors, and therefore that their claim was not 
within the above clause of the constitution. 

12. To constitute a supreme court of judicature, and triounals 
inferior to it. 

18. To define and punish piracies and offences committed on 
the high seas. 

14. Todefine and punish offences against the law of nations. 

It is remarkable that the power to “ declare and enforce the 
law of nations” in others than criminal cases, 1s not among the 
powers expressly vested by the constitution in the congress of the 
United States; nevertheless, it does not yet appear to have been 
doubted, that from the general purview and context of the instru- 
ment, congress is possessed of this power to the fullest extent, 
and exclusively of the state legislatures. 

15. To declare war. 

The only declaration of war that has yet been made under the 
constitution, has been in the defensive form “THAT WAR EXISTS.” 
Still it does not follow that congress are restricted from making 
“ offensive war.” 

16. To grant letters of marque and reprisal. 

17. To make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

18. To raise and support armies. 

19. To provide and maintain a navy. 

20. To make rules for the government of the land and naya! 
forces. 

21. To provide for calling forth the militia. 

This power is restricted to three objects. 

1. To execute the laws of the union. 
2. To suppress insurrections. 
3. To repel invasions. 

As war has hitherto been declared by an act of congressor aw; 
it seems that after such declaration congress have the power of 
“calling forth the militia” for the purpose of eventual defence, 
though no actual invasion should have taken place. 

22. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mi- 
litia, 


23. To frovide for GOVERNING such part of the militia as may 
be employed in the service of the United States. 
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The appointment of officers, and the authority of training the 
militia, are reserved to the states; the last to be exercised accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by congress. 

24. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers; and all other pow- 
ers vested by the constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer‘thereof. 

25. Since the year 1808, congress have the power to prohibit 
the importation of fersons into the United States, even though the 
particular states should think proper toadmit them. Under this 
clause they have prohibited the importation of s/aves. 

The constitution has not only granted certain express legisla- 
tive powers to congress, but has restricted them, in the same ex- 
press manner, from exercising others. Such are the following: 

1. Congress cannot appropriate monies for raising and sup- 
porting armies for a longer term than two years. 

2. They cannot suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, except in cases of rebellion or invasion, and not even then, 
unless the public safety requires it. 

3. They cannot pass bills of attainder. 

4. Nor expfrost facto laws. 

5. They cannot lay a capitation or direct tax except in certain 
proportions, which the constitutior. provides. 

6. They cannot lay duties on articles exported from any state. 

7. They cannot give a preference, by reyenue laws, to the ports 
ef one state over those of qnother. 

8. They cannot oblige vessels bound to or from one state, to en- 
ter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

9. They cannot grant titles of nobility. 

10. They cannot make laws respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

11. Nor laws abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press. 

12. Nor abridging the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble and petition government for a redress of grievances. 

13. Nor infringing the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms. 


14. Nor in violation of any of the articles of the bill of rights 


VOL. VIT. 35 
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annexed to the constitution in the form of amendments, and 
adopted by the requisite majority of the states. 

While the national government is thus restricted in its powers 
of legislation, it is, on the other hand, protected by analogous re- 
strictions on the legislative authority of the states. By the tenth 
section of the first article of the constitution, various prohibitions 
are laid upon the individual*states, some of which are absolute, 
and others merely interdict the exercise of certain powers, with- 
out the permission of congress first had and obtained. 

The absolute prohibitions are the following: 

1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. 

By this last word is clearly understood, not only with foreign 
states, but with each other. 

2. Nor grant letters of marque or reprisal. 

This amounts to an absolute prohibition from entering into a 
maritime war. 

3. They shall not coin money; emit bills of credit, nor make any 
thing but goid and silver a tender for the payment of debts. 

4. Nor grant any title of nobility. 

5. Nor pass any bill of attainder. 

6. Nor expost facto law. 

7. Nor jaw impairing the obligation of contracts. 

The prohibition against making expost facto laws, has been ju- 
dicially expounded to apply only to penal statutes. [Calder v. 
Bull; in Sup. Cur. U.S. 3. Dallas, 386.] It does not, therefore, 
apply to laws merely affecting civil rights or engagements. These 
are provided for by the following clause, which prohibits the 
states from making laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 
There is acase at this moment before the supreme court at 
Washington, which involves the question whether an insolvent 
law, enacted by a state legislature, by which not only the person 
of the debtor, but the debt itself is discharged, comes within this 
prohibition. As to’ debts existing at the time of passing the 
law, there can be no doubt that, a state has no power to declare 
them discharged in any case against the will of the creditor; if 
the statute, however, is prospective, and to affect only such debts 
as may be contracted after its passage, there seems more reason 
to hesitate, as every contract is considered as made with a view 
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to the existing laws, and to be modified by them; but we will not 
anticipate on the decision of the supreme tribunal of the union. 

We pass now on to the legislative powers which the states can 
only exercise with the permission of congress, and they are the 
following: 

1. To engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will admit of no delay. 

2. To keep troops or ships of war in time of fAeace. 

3. To enter into any agreement or compact with another state, 
or foreign power, 

4. To lay duty on tonnage. 

5. Or any impost or duty on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing the states’ inspection 
laws. 

It is further provided, that all state laws laying imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, shall be subject to the revision and control 
of congress, and that the produce of all such duties or imposts 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States. 

Thus our national constitution offers the novel spectacle of a 
confederacy of independent governments limited in their powers 
by a supreme government which has itself but a limited authority; 
so that it may be truly said, that a general legislative fiower exists 
in no delegated body of men in this country. Round the federal 
as well as round the state governments, the constitution has traced 
various circles, beyond which, like the sun and stars in the firma- 
ment, the power which created them has forbidden them to move. 

That power is Tue Prorre. Their paramount authority is 
secured by two special amendments to the constitution. 

Articie IX. The enumeration in the constitution of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by THE PEOPLE. : 

ArtTicLe X. The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
tO THE STATES respectively, or to THE PEOPLE. 

This last clause has established a very material difference be- 
tween the powers of the federal and those of the state governments. 
The latter may legislate in all cases where they are not restricted 
by the constitution of the United States, or by their own, while 
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the congress can make no laws but in pursuance of the special 
authority delegated to them. This amendment was introduced to 
allay the great jealousy which at that time was entertained of the 
powers of the federal government, which many were led to believe 
would, in the end, annihilate and destroy the individual states, or 
reduce them to the rank of mere corporations. Experience has 
since proved that jealousy to be unfounded, and hitherto the federal 
government bas received more efficient opposition from the states, 


in the exercise of its lawful authority, than the states from the 
ederal government. The strong impediments opposed to the 


measures of the federal administration, during the last war, by 


certain states are well remembered; as well as the opposition 
made by the state of Pennsylvania for a number of years, to the 
exercise in a particular case of the admiralty jurisdiction of the 
federal Judiciary; and it is well known, also, that the state govern- 
ments, by their powerful influence, have succeeded in withdrawing 
themselves entirely from the authority of the federal tribunals in 
controversies between them and individuals, to which the consti- 
tution, as first established, had subjected them. It is much to be 
wished that this authority were revived, so as to enable, at least, 
the federal courts to decide as arbitrators between individuals and 
the state governments, leaving the execution of their judgments 
to the honourable discretion of the latter. The usual compulsory 
means employed by courts of justice to enforce their decisions, 
do not well comport with the honour and dignity of sovereign 
states; but the greatest potentates of the earth have not disdained 
to submit their differences, even with their own subjects, to the 
arbitration of others than themselves. 

With such a limited scope of legislation, it cannot be expect- 
ed, that the laws made by the congress of the United States have 
yet reached many objects. The organization of the different 
branches of their own government, the regulation of the army and 
navy, the revenue, the public lands, the privileges of ambassadors, 
the militia, the rights of neutrality, and the definition and punish- 
ment of crimes and offences committed on the high seas, and in 
other places subjected to their exclusive jurisdiction, form the 
principal titles in the federal code. It is-in the laws of the differ- 

ent states, that we are to look for what may be called the gene- 
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ral system of American jurisprudence. The federal courts are : 
bound by those laws whenever they apply, and are, in fact, auxi- 
liary to their due administration. So the state courts and magis- 
trates, in many cases, lend an auxiliary hand to the administration 
of the federal laws. 

In the states, however, we find nothing like a general system of 
legislation; they are at present, like the different provinces of 
France before the late revolution, each governed by its own local 


laws, usages, and customs. In most of the states, the common 
law of England, under certain modifications, is received as the law 


of the land; but it is not so in all; in Louisiana, for instance, it is 


rejected altogether, and a local code, (a servile copy of the code 


Napoleon) is the rule of civil rights; which the Roman law and 
the law of Spain are called in to explain, in doubtful cases. In 
Connecticut, (and, it is believed, in most, if not all, the New 


England states,) the cemmon law is only binding in cases where 
its principles haye been sanctioned by some act of their legisla- 
tures, or decision of their tribunals; in all other cases, it is res- 
pected as an equitable system, but has no obligatory force. “ The 
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common law,” says an excellent commentator on the laws of 
Connecticut, “ has never been considered to be more obligatory | 
here than the civil law of England.” Swift’s System of the Laws a 
of Conn, vol. I. p. 44, 45. _ 

Thus, the com:non law of England is not the “cotffmon law of 
the United States, generally speaking; and, in fact, as a confede- 
rated body, they have no common law, but the constitution and 
statutes of the union. So early asthe year 1807, the supreme 
court of the United States declared, by the organ of the chief Fe 
justice, MarsHa.u, that the federal courts, being created by writ- ig 


ae 


ten law, had no jurisdiction but that given to them by statute. The 
question was, whether the power given to the court by act of con- 
eress to issue writs of Aabeas corfius,could be construed or explain- | a 
ed by the common law, as to its application to particular cases. ae 
The court decided that it could not. Haparte Bollman, 4 Cranch, ie 
93. In a later case, the same court determined that they had no at 
common law jurisdiction on the subject of libels, or in other words» a 
in criminal cases. United States v. Hudson, 7 Cranch, 32. This q 
was acase from the federal circuit court for Connecticut, in which 
the defendant was indicted for a libel on the president anf con- 
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gress of the United States. If the indictment was founded on the 
common law of England, the principle on which the jurisdiction 
of the circuit court was denied, is easily’ understood; not so if the 
defendant was indicted for an offence made such by the common 
law of Connecticut, which, it would seem, the federal circuit court 
was bound to administer. Is, then, a libel no offence by the com- 
mon law of that state, and were not the president and congress, in 
common with others, entitled to be protected by it? It must he 
acknowledged, that the report of that case is not very clear upon 
this subject. ' 

Certain it is, however, that in criminal cases, the English com- 
mon law has been decided not to be the common law of the Uni- 
ted States, considered as an aggregate community; nevertheless, 
it has often been recurred to for the purpose of expounding insti- 
tutions evidently borrowed from that system, and its forms have 
occasionally been employed to carry those institutions into effect. 
Thus, trial by jury, being a part of the law of the United States, 
its incidents in all cases not otherwise provided for by statute or 
local practice, have been regulated by the-rules and principles of 
that system from which this noble institution was derived, the com- 
mon law of England. 

In. the states -where the common law obtains, it is variously 
modified by local statutes. It is difficult to redtice those modifi- 
cations to a “fen€ral system, as they vary considerably from each 
other. There are, however, certain features which appear to be 
common to all the states, and may properly be here mentioned. 

}. The law of primogeniture is abolished in all the states; but 
the rules of descent which have been introduced in the place of 
it, are not the same every where. In general, the rule of the En- 
elish statute of distributions has been applied to descents, not, 
however, without some variations and modifications. In Penn- 
sylvania, inheritances ascend in certain cases, and the father and 
mother take by ascent; in the same state collaterals, in defect of 
jineal heirs, take by representation ad infinitum. 


2. Entails have in all the states either been entirely abolished, 


or some easy mode of barring them has been introduced by stat- 
ute- In Pennsylvania it is sufficient that the tenant in tail declare 
in a deed of bargain and sale, that it is his intention to bar the en- 


tail anficonvey a fee simple. 
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3. Joint tenancies of lands have in most of the states been abo- 
lishéd, and converted into tenancies in common. ‘Trust estates 
are generally excepted from this provision. 

4. The old incidents to the feudal tenures, as waifs, estrays, 
deodands and the like, have in some states been abolished, and in 
all are entirely out of use. A wager of law or battle would hardly 
be permitted in the United States. 

5. The forms of proceeding have been greatly simplified in al- 
most all the states, and special pleading is fast going out of use. 
In Pennsylvania the fictitious mode of proceeding in ejectments, 
has been abolished, and a more rational mode of proceeding sub- 
stituted in lieu of it. It is believed to have been done also in other 
states. 

6. All lands in the United States are held in free and common 
socage or allodially. All grants of land made by the state of New 
York are in allodium; in practice, however, lands thus held are 
considered as held in fee simple. 

7. The penal laws of England have been mitigated in all the 
states, and rendered less sanguinary. The punishment of death 
is seldom inflicted, and the penitentiary system has been introdu- 
ced almost every where. 

8. The right of holding lands has been extended to aliens in 
many of the states. The droit d’audbaine of the common law, 
which subjects lands so held to confiscation, is still preserved in 
some of them, but may be considered as a dead letter, never hay- 
ing been enforced, that we know of, against a bona fide alien pur- 
chaser. After his death, however, it is difficult for his alien heirs 
to obtain possession of his property, because of the principle thaz 
they have no inheritable blood. 

- The administration of justice is, in general, on the English mo- 
del, with simplified forms. In criminal cases, and in civil cases, 
at the common law, the trial is by jury. Trial by compulsory ar- 
bitration has lately been introduced into the state of Pennsylvania, 
and it is certain that this mode of proceeding has prevented much 


tedious and expensive litigation. The parties are heard before 


the arbitrators, and an appeal lies from their decision to a court: 


and jury; not however, unless the party swears that he does not 
appeal for the sake of delay. Equity in most of the states, is ad- 


ministered by courts of chancery, variously constituted; in some 
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(as in the federal tribunals) equity jurisdiction is vested in the 
common law judges, who proceed in such cases, according to the 
forms of the English chancery court. In Pennsylvania, there is 
no court vested with equity jurisdiction, except in a few specified 
cases; the principles, however, on which courts of equity deter- 
mine, are considered, where they apply, as part of the law of the 
state. The probate of wills and granting of letters of administra- 
tion, with their incidents, belong to special tribunals created fov 
that express purpose, under the various denominations of surro- 
gates, registers of wills, judges of probate, and the like; with an 
appeal in some states to the court exercising chancery powers, in 
others to a Register’s court and an Orphan’s court, in which cer- 
tain parts of the jurisdiction of the English ecclesiastical courts 
are vested for that purpose. The admiralty and prize jurisdiction 
belongs to the federal tribunals, and is at present vested in the 
district courts, with an appeal to the circuit courts, and ultimately 
to the supreme court of the union. The jurisdiction of the instance 
courts of admiralty, is restricted, as in England under the statutes 
of Richard I1]., though an opinion begins to prevail, that it ought 
to be further enlarged. In revenue causes, however, this juris- 
diction has been extended to all cases of seizure for the violation 
of impost Jaws, or of those for the regulation of navigation or trade, 
when the seizure has been made on waters navigable from the 
sea by vessels of ten or more tons burthen. Such cases are tried 
without a jury. United States v. Schooner Betsy and Charlotte, 
4 Cranch, 529. 

Upon the whole, in the United States, the English system of 
jurisprudence is gradually undergoing great changes and modi- 
fications; which will probably produce, after a lapse of time, a dif- 
ferent code; but whether. better or worse, it is impossible to fore- 
see. In some of the states, already, laws have been made to pro- 
hibit the reading or quoting in courts of justice the reports of En- 
glish decisions made since the period of the American revolution. 
This course of legislation is not generally approved; it is thought 
that it would be better to amend the common law where it is 
thought deficient, than to prohibit the expositions given of it by 
learned men of any country. But it is always easier to cut down 
the tree than to prune it. 
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LORD BYRON’S RESIDENCE IN THE ISLAND OF MITYLENE. 


A correspondent of the Vew Monthly Magazine, who signs 
himself “ J. Mitford,” gives the following interesting account of 
Lord Byron’s residence in the island of Mitylene:—* In sailing 
through the Grecian Archipelago, on board one of his Majesty’s 
vessels, in the year 1812, we put into the harbour of Mitylene, in 
the island of that name. We landed as usual, at the bottom of the 
bay, and whilst the men were employed in watering, and the pur- 
ser bargaining for cattle with the natives, the clergyman and my- 
self took a ramble to the cave called Homer’s School, and other 
places, where we had been before. On the brow of: mount Ida (a 
small monticule so named) we met with and engaged a young 
Greek as our guide, who told us he had come from Scio with an 


English lord, who left the island four days previous to our arrival 


in his felucca. ‘ He engaged me as pilot,’ said the Greek, ‘ and 
would have taken me with him, but I did not choose to quit Mity- 
lene, where I am likely to get married. He was an odd, but a very 
good man. The cottage over the hill, facing the river, belongs to 
him, and he has left an old man in charge of it; he gave Dominick 
the wine trader, six hundred zechides for it, (about 250/. English 
currency,) and has resided there about fourteen months, though 
not constantly; for he sails in his felucca very often to the different 
islands.’ 

*“ This account excited our curiosity very much, and we lost no 
time in hastening to the house where our countryman had resided. 
We were kindly received by an old man, who conducted us over 


the mansion. It consisted of four apartments on the ground floor—_ 


an entrance hall, a drawing room, a sitting parlour, and a bedroom, 
with a spacious closet annexed. They were all simply decorated; 
plain green-stained walls, marble tables on either side, a large 
myrtle in the centre, and a small fountain beneath, which could be 
made to play through the branches by moving a spring fixed in 
the side of a smal! bronze Venus in a leaning posture; a large 
couch or sofa completed the furniture. In the hall stood halfa 
dozen English chairs, and an empty book case: there were np 
mirrors, nor a single painting. The bedchamber had merely a 
VOL. VII. 36 
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large mattrass spread on the floor, with two stuffed cotton quilts 
and a pillow—the common bed throughout Greece. In the sitting 
room we observed a marble recess, formerly, the old man told us, 
filled with books and papers, which were then in a large seaman’s 
chest in the closet: it was open, but we did not think ourselves 
justified in examining the contents. On the tablet of the recess 
lay Voltaire’s, Shakspere’s, Boileau’s, and Rousseau’s works 
complete; Volney’s Ruins of Empires; Zimmerman, in the Ger- 


man language; Klopstock’s Messiah; Kotzebue’s novels; Schil- 
ler’s play of the Robbers; Milton’s Paradise Lost, an Italian edi- 


tion, printed at Parma, in 1810; and several small pamphlets 
from the Greek press at Constantinople, much torn. Most of these 


books were filled with marginal notes, written with a pencil in 
Italian and Latin. The Messiah was literally scribbled all over, 
and marked with slips of paper, on which also were remarks. 

“The appearance of the house externally was pleasing. The 
portico in front is fifty paces long and fourteen broad, and the 
fluted marble pillars with black plinths and fret-work cornices, 
(as it is now customary in Grecian architecture,) were considera- 
bly higher than the roof. The roof, surrounded by a fine light 
stone balustrade, was covered by a fine Turkey carpet, beneath 
an awning of strong coarse linen. Most of the house tops are thus 
furnished, as upon them the Greeks pass their evenings in smok- 
ing, drinking light wines, eating fruit, and enjoying the evening 
breeze. 

«“ On the left hand, as we entered the house, a small streamlet 
glided away; grapes, oranges, and limes were clustering together 
on its borders, and under the shade of two large myrtle bushes, a 
marble seat with an ornamental wooden back was placed, on which 
we were told, the lord passed many of his evenings and nights till 
twelve o’clock, reading, writing, and talking to himself. ‘I sup- 
pose,’ said the old man, ‘ fraying, for he is very devout, and al- 
ways attended our church twice a week, besides Sundays.’ 

‘* The view from this seat was what might be termed ‘a bird’s 
eye view” A line of rich vineyards led the eye to mount Calcla, 
covered with olive and myrtle trees in bloom, and on the sum- 
mit of which an ancient Greek temple appeared in majestic decay. 
A small stream issuing from the ruins descended in broken cas- 
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cades, until it was lost in the woods near the mountain’s base. 
The sea, smooth as glass, and an horizon unshadowed by a siagle 
cloud, terminates the view in front; and a little on the left, through 
a vista of lofty chesnut and palm trees, several small islands were 
distinctly observed, studding the light blue wave with spots of 
emerald green. I seldom enjoyed a view more than I did this; 
but our inquiries were fruitless as to the name of the person who 
had resided in this romantic solitude; none knew his name but 
Dominic, his banker, who had gone to Canada. ‘ The Armenian,’ 
said our conductor, ‘ could tell, but I am sure he will not.’-——* And 
cannot you tell, old friend?’ said I. ‘If I can,’ said he, ‘I dare 
not.’ We had not time to visit the Armenian, but on our return 


to the town, we have learnt several particulars of the isolated lord. 
He had portioned eight young girls when he was last upon the 
island, and even danced with them at the nuptial feast. He gave 
a cow to one man, horses to others, and cotton and silk to the 
girls who live by weaving these articles. He also bought a new 
boat for a fisherman who had lost his own in a gale, and he often 
gave Greek Testaments to the poor children. In short he appear- 
ed to us, from all we collected, to have been a very eccentric and 
benevolent character. One circumstance we learnt, which our old 
friend at the Cottage thought proper not to disclose. He hada 
most beautiful daughter, with whom the lord was often seen 
walking on the sea shore, and he had brought her a piano forte, 
and taught her himself the use of it. 

“Such was the information with which we departed from the 
peaceful isle of Mitylene; our imagination all on the rack, guess- 
ing who this rambler in Greece could be. He had money, it was 
evident; he had philanthropy of disposition, and all those eccen- 
tricities which mark peculiar genius. Arrived at Palermo all our 
doubts were dispelled. Falling in company with Mr. Foster, the 
architect, a pupil of Wyatt’s, who had been travelling in Egypt 
and Greece, ‘ the individual’ said he, ‘ about whom you are so anx- 
ious, is lord Byron; I met him in my travels in the island of 
Tenedos, and I also visited him at Mitylene.’ I make this state- 
ment, believing it not quite uninteresting, and in justice to his 
lordship’s good name, which has been grossly slandered. He has 
been described as of an unfeeling disposition, averse to associating 
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with human nature, or contributing in any way to sooth its sor- 
rows, or add to its pleasures. The fact is directly the reverse. as 
may be plainly gathered from these little anecdotes. No man can 
read the preceding pleasing ‘traits’ without feeling proud of him 
as a countryman. With respect to his loves or pleasures, I do not 
assuine aright to have an opinion. Reports are ever to be received 
with caution, particularly when directed against a man’s moral 
integrity; and he who dares justify himself before the awful tribu- 
nal where all must appear, alone may censure the errors of a fel- 
low mortal. Lord Byron’s character is worthy of his genius. To 
do zood in secret and shun the world’s applause, is the surest tes- 
timony of a virtuous heart and self-approving conscience.” 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


La Campagne de 1815, ou Relation des Opérations Militaires qui ont lieu 
en France et en Belgique, pendant les cents jours; ecrite a Ste. Hélene, 
par le Gén ral Gourgaud. London, Ridgway, 1818. 

Ever since the imperial tyger has been chained to the rock, the 
public has been amused by promises of something authentic in 
deience of the matchless enormities with which he has been 
charged. Book after book has appeared, but the grand mover of 
these puppets still keeps himself concealed. We have seen 
nothing to obliterate the recollection of his guilty course; what 
has been published, has generally been found to be false; what 
was true, was frivolous. This general Gourgaud is the gentleman 
who formed so conspicuous a figure inthe pages of the cre- 
dulous Mr. Warden. What will sadly puzzle the reader of this 
book, will be to discover how the power of the great emperor 
came to be overturned, since it does not appear that he ever en- 
countered an enemy who was worthy of his notice. The glorious 
captain who made him bite the dust and relieved Europe from 
his iron hand, is a mere cypher. This is exactly in character. 
Magnanimity is a word which never existed in the Corsican’s vo- 


cabulary. We are informed by this author that Bonaparte attri- 
butes the loss of the battle of Waterloo, chiefly, Ist, to the uncer- 
tainty of marshal Grouchy on the 17th respecting the movements 


of the army. If on the evening of the 17th he had been at Wavres 
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in communication with the left of the army, Blucher would not 
have dared to uncover himself before him, where Grouchy would 
then have followed him. 2d. To the misconception of the instruc- 
tions given to this marshal, and the non-reception of the orders sent 
him on the night between the 17th and 18th, and on the morning of 
the 18th; and on the other part to the unseasonable attack which 
marshal Ney made with the cavalry, two hours too soon, notwith- 
standing the reiterated orders of the emperor. General Gourgaud 
endeavours to show that the battle of Waterloo could not have de- 
cided the fate of France, if Fouche and others had done their duty. 


The French army underParis was equal in numbers to that of the 
allies: and if they had been attacked when they marched through 
the valley of Montmorency toward St. Germain and Versailles, 
leaving their left flank totally uncovered during the whole opera- 
tion, they would have been completely destroyed. The capital was 
abandoned without a struggle to an army only equal in force, whilst 
the Austrian and Russian armies were still at a distance of more 
than fifteen days march. “ This was undoubtedly,” he says, one of 
the most shameful transactions recorded in the history of France.” 





RAWLE’S ADDRESS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An Address delivered before the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture; at its anniversary meeting, 19th January, 1819. By Wiiliam 


Rawle, one of the members. Philadelphia, pp. 35. 8vo. 


Ir is the object of the author of this “Address” to consider, in 
a national point of view, the important subject of migration. He 
treats, first of that migration which is produced by force, and, se- 
condly, of that which is voluntary. To the paternal care of James 
I. we were indebted for the first exportation of dissolute rogues 
from the mother country to these provinces, and Holland sent us 
the first cargo of slaves. Many attempts were made to prevent 
this injurious trade, “ but colonists,” says Mr. Rawle, “ can do 
little more than murmur and submit.” p. 7. 


From this repulsive part of the subject we are quickly led to the 
consideration of voluntary migration. It is very properly pre- 
mised, that while irrational animals, in their natural state, are 


confined to particular portions of the earth, man alone may be 
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traced in almost every latitude, and on almost every soil. Impell- 
ed by want, or animated by hope, he changes his place of dwell- 
ing, without any dread as to the means of subsistence. We are 
glad to find the impressive authority of Mr. Raw/le’s opinion in 
direct opposition to a flagitious doctrine which still has some ad- 
vocates in our enlightened days. He insists that those who live 
by the chase alone cannot be devested of their right in the soil, 
by those who wish to cultivate it, but by the ordinary means of a 


bargain and sale. 


‘If the right of possession,” says this profound lawyer, ‘“‘ were once ad- 
mitted to be founded on the utility of employment, the cottager, who was 
desirous to cultivate a garden, might claim the ornamental lawn, or the 
enclosed park of his wealthy neighbour. What would be iniquitous and 
absurd among individuals, would not be less so in respect to nations; and a 
sort of public piracy would thus be generated, accompanied with this pe- 
culiar character, that its own acquisitions would be as destitute of per- 
manency as of justice; since every person, claiming a title under it, would 
be equally bound to surrender it to him who afterwards proved that he 
could employ it to greater advantage.” p. 13. 


The progress of agriculture will be sufficient to extirpate or 
civilize the aborigines, without resorting to open hostilities. This 
has been the humane policy of the society of Friends in New 
York and Ohio, and they have been imitated with success by some 
liberal individuals on the borders of Georgia. An eloquent ap- 
peal to Congress has likewise been made by the Friends in this 
state, New Jersey, Delaware, and the eastern shore of Maryland. 
These efforts have stimulated the emulation of a few persons in 
the city of New York, and if the aversion and cupidity of our fron- 
tier inhabitants did not offer an obstacle which we deem almost 
insurmountable, we should indulge a hope that the wandering sa- 
vage might be tamed to the wholesome restraints of civilized life. 

Mr. Rawle divides our citizens into farmers, manufacturers, 
and those who pursue commerce. Of these, the first class is, by 
far, the most numerous and powerful, and it is to that, chiefly, 
that our author seems to be willing to admit any addition; though 
indeed he makes no objection to the artist who would confine him- 
self to the fabrication of those articles which are either indispen- 
sable or conducive to the solid comforts of society. It will per- 
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haps repress the flippant sneers of foreign writers, to be told that 
so far from inviting emigration, we think that “ this country is 
not required to make any material alteration in its polity, for the 
purpose of alluring strangers to join it.” p.19. Such is the opi- 
nion of Mr. Rawle, and there is no man in the community whose 
judgment is entitled to more respect. 

He contends that it is simply a question of self-interest. We 
do not want foreigners to meliorate our social or political situation, 
because we have adopted so many of the European arts and sci- 
ences as to secure our domestic convenience: and in politics, they 
can render us no service beyond that of teaching what should be 
avoided: nor do we require their aid to protect us, as every man, 
woman, and child in America has been recently convinced that 
we can defy the hostility of combined Europe. We have no sur- 
plus produce to be consumed, since that is transported abroad by 
commerce. We have waste lands, it is true, but Mr. Raw/e thinks, 
from the doubling of our population in twenty years,—1790-1810 
—=that soil will be more in demand, in time, than inhabitants. 

Some useful remarks occur on the mode by which migration 
may be protected from the mercenary and sometimes cruel con- 
duct of owners and masters of vessels, who stint in provisions, and 
surcharge in their crews. In this State the owner is answerable, if 
an emigrant, whom he has brought hither, becomes chargeable 
on the county. 

The author next treats of the process of receiving the emigrant 
into our country. All persons are equally entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law. If an emigrant wish to become a citizen, he 
must declare that intention at a particular office, after which he 
may mingle in the mass of population unperceived and unques- 
tioned. He may travel inall parts of our country without hearing 
of fassports and frolice,—terms for which we doubt whether Dr. 
M could find any equivalents in the independent dialect of 
« Fredonia.” Every where,” to use an emphatical phrase 
which we lately heard from the lips of an intelligent Frenchman, 
“ he would see the effect of government, but in no place the 





arm.”’ 


The emigrant, in the next place, would enjoy the freedom of 
religious opinion, so long as his practice does not disturb the pub- 
lic peace. 
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The acquisition of property is placed upon terms sufficiently 
convenient. Mr. Rawle contends very properly against with- 
holding from the alien the right of holding land immediately after 


his arrival: 


‘‘ Tf the artist may open his workshop, fabricate and dispose of his 
wares; the merchant, with a small additional charge of tonnage duty, pur- 
chase and employ ships, or fill his stores with his own goods on their res- 


pective arrivals, surely the husbandman should not be compelled to re- 
main years before he is allowed to become the proprietor of the very sub- 
ject which he migrates to obtain.”’ p. 25. 


By a law of this commonwealth (March, 1818) an alien may 
hold lands not exceeding five thousand acres; and after a residence 
of five years, if he is a man of good moral character, and attached 
to the constitution of the United States, he may become a citi- 
zen. As soon as he assumes this character, his allegiance is due 
to the adopted country. His talents belong to the common stock, 
and his attachments should be removed as near as possible to his 
new associates. Our author condemns all establishments of indi- 
viduals from abroad from which Americans are excluded. “ They 
form,” he says, “ English, French, and German colonies in the 
heart of our territory.” p. 29. And they show, that while they 
are ready to “abjure the allegiance of the law,” they still ad- 
here “ to the allegiance of opinion.”’ p. 30. 

Nearly half the lands in this commonwealth are still unoccu- 
pied, although we have a healthy climate, good soil, and clear 
streams. The public interest has been shamefully neglected by 
our legislature. Immense sums have been appropriated for inter- 
nal improvements, chiefly to effect political measures. Intruders 
from other states have located themselves upon our lands, and the 
owners, unable to obtain redress from the courts, or protection 
from the legislature, have been compelled to relinquish their 
property for a tenth part of its value. A better spirit begins to 
prevail. Our fears are alarmed by the competition for the western 
trade, which has been excited by an aspiring rival in the south, 
and a vain-glorious sister in the north. Our resources have been 
developed by the useful labours of Mr. C. Breck and Mr. W. J. 
Duane. They are splendid, powerful, and inexhaustible. Let us 
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then endeavour to extinguish the flame of political strife, and de- 
vote our labours to those measures which will cement the union, 
augment individual comfort, and insure the stability of. the come, 
monwealth. 

With regard to the vacant.lands, Mr. Rawle suggests a mea- 
sure which ought to be adopted without delay. In order to en- 
able emigrants to ascertain without difficulty the owner of land, 
the price, qualities, &c. he recommends that some sort of local 
register should be provided. ‘ We may, perhaps,” says this 
gentleman, ‘ account ior so much of our fertile jand in Pennsyl- 
vania being passed over by those who proceed annually in great 


numbers to the westward, from this want of information as to the 
owners.” . 

We should suppose that an office of this description might be 
opened in Philadelphia, and the agent might attend to the pay- 


ment of taxes and other incidental matters. 

We hope we have succeeded in giving a tolerable sketch of 
this “ Address;” a task to which we were attracted, not less by 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, than by a desire to thank 
the author for the laudable example which he has presented to 
his associates. His book is full of useful and sententious truths, 
which demand the grave attention of our rulers, not less than that 
of the emigrant. — 


ferercernmevencnenees: 


FRUGALITY. 


Fauca.iry may be termed the daughter of prudence, the sister 
of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant 
will quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce dependance, 
and invite corruption. It will almost always produce a passive 
compliance with the wickedness of others, and there are few who 
do not learn by degrees to practise those crimes which they cease 
to censure. 

Without frugality none can be rich, and with it, very few 
would be poor. ‘ 

VOL, VII. 37 
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THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF A SINGLE FAULT. 


(Concluded from page 217.) 


Lavy Sommers was now all attention—Belton still wanted courage to 
proceed. At length, with some hesitation, he added, Some one inquire of 
Foster, who and where is this sir Henry Sommers who makes you his agent? 
The answer to this question escaped me; but I heard another person say, 
the bills must be taken up, or we come upon sir Henry Sommers in two 
days. And you heard no more, Belton? No more, madam. [I thank you, I 
sincerely thank you; and hastily withdrawing to conceal her emotion, she 
rejoined her husband, to whom she communicated the intelligence.—‘ I 
see it all,” exclaimed he; ‘‘ the storm approaches; the thunder rolls over my 
head; I am cast from happiness and prosperity, and laid level with the low- 
est dust. And you, Eliza, who might have done honour to the first peer in 
England, you who must have been raised to the highest station, but for the 
chance I have hitherto thought so happy—” He paused; unable to proceed 
from the violence of his emotion.—-‘‘ No, Henry, you pity me,” exclaimed 
Eliza, ‘‘ but with little reason—were I plunged into poverty, I should still 
be grateful to Providence for having united me to the husband of my choice 
—for having in him bestowed a treasure far more precious than every other 
blessing. Prove to me that I am sufficient to your happiness, and never 
shall I breathe a sigh of envy orregret. Come, my dear Henry, let us be 
prepared for the worst. What if we should leave this splendid mansion; if 
I still lean on your arm, I shall have no cause to lament the change; for in 
comparing what I leave with what I carry with me, believe me I shall still 
boast of my unbounded wealth.” ‘Oh! Eliza, what words are these? It is 
the dew of heaven which sheds on my soul a delicious balm! I am no longer 
disturbed with the phantoms which oppressed me. Hope revives;—I am 
born again; I owe my very existence to your matchless love.”’ 

At this moment they were interrupted by the sound ofa carriage, and 
in a few moments Foster was announced. At the first glance, Sommers 
whispered to Eliza, “ How is this man’s countenance altered!”—* His 
countenance is indeed clouded,” replied Eliza; “‘ tis the expression of re- 
morse.’’—‘* Incomparable creature! you anticipate my meaning; you gen- 
erously suggest my excuse;—you have learnt to divine my most secret 
thoughts;—you alone have the power to mitigate my sufferings.” 

Foster approached the unhappy pair in evident confusion; but quickly 
recalling his confidence, he began with the dry prolixity of a man of busi- 
ness to detail his various operations in the public funds, all, he insisted, un- 
dertaken at the express desire of sir Henry Sommers—at his instance, and 
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with his authority. He then enlarged on the unforeseen circumstances 
which had thwarted his plans, solemnly protesting he had always considered 
his own interest as identified with that of Sommers, and that he was in fact 
equally involved in his misfortune. He only blamed himself for not having 
transmitted daily intelligence, though to little purpose, since they who 
once adventured on speculation cannot recede without certain loss, and by 
confidence alone cag obtain success. ‘“‘ Whence had you the money em- 
ployed in this disastrous speculation?” interrupted Henry.—*‘ Of course the 
money was raised by bills to which you had signed an indorsement.”. At 
these words Eliza, by an involuntary movement, pressed her husband’s 
arms, and not daring to trust herself or him at that moment, she led the way 
to an apartment, in which an hospitable repast was provided for their fatal 
guest. 

The servant being dismissed, the subject was resumed by Eliza, who 
wished, if possible, to be the medium of communication between Foster 
and her husband. In answer to her inquiries, Foster frankly confessed that 
the loss would be considerable, but he conceived not irreparable. Som- 
mers eagerly demanded the sum—reiterating the question with unusual 
vehemence. ‘I am unable tospeak with precision, but I should conceive 
it will not exceed sir Harry’s fortune.” Sommers darted on his wife a look 
of unutterable import, accompanied with an indignant exclamation. “‘ We 


_ must keep our temper,” rejoined Foster, coolly. * I have been exposed to 


many casualties, and I always kept my temper—with patience and cou- 
rage.”’—** Ay, sir, patience and courage might do for you; but you forget 
I have been hitherto a man of honour.”? ‘* Hold! Henry,” exclaimed 
Eliza; * for Heaven’s sake be calm;”’ and following him to the sopha, on 
which he had thrown himself with the violeace of desperation, she whis- 
pered: ‘ Do not rashly irritate the man who has our fate in his power;— 
at least command your feelings till we have discovered our real situation.” 
—Then turning to Foster, who had risen, apparently with the intention to 
withdraw, in evident displeasure, she thus addressed him: ‘‘ Hear me, 
sir; I trust Iam able to speak to you with composure.” She paused, with 
an air so gentle, so serene, and yet so dignified, that even Foster was not 
insensible to her influence. He bowed with involuntary respect; and she 
continued—* It has unhappily been your misfortune—I well know it was 
not your intention—to bring desolation on a prosperous, a happy family, 
who had never injured you, nor perhaps one human being. It has pleased 
that Providence, which so long showered on us its choicest blessings, to 
prove our constancy by afflictions, which, I trust, we shall learn to support 
with patient resignation. We have but one child, a daughter, for whom 
we should perhaps have formed ambitious hopes. It will be our future 
task to prepare her for a new, and perhaps a more happy station.”” Here 
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her voice faltered; unutterable anguish was painted on her husband’s 
countenance; even Foster cast down his eyes with some emotion. ‘“ What 
my husband now requests of you,” continued Eliza, “ is an exact state- 
ment of his affairs; a written affirmation of the obligations he has contract- 
ed to your creditors. Can you, and will you, Mr. Foster, in this instance 
satisfy us?”’—* I will, madam; to-morrow sir Henry shall be in possession 
of every circumstance:—I pledge my word.” —* It i¢:not to me alone that 
it must be given,” exclaimed Henry: “ this angel requires it, and if you 
deceive her—a terrible vengeance shall pursue the falsehood.” Foster 
retreated; he even appeared to tremble; then bending with reverence to 
Eliza, he replied, in faltering accents—‘‘ Yes, I pledge myself to that in- 
comparable being whom man could not wrong. I will keep my word sa- 
cred. Would that for her sake | could recall the past!” He-then quitted 
them with agitation, and even with contrition. } 

As Foster receded from the house, the afflicted pair, side by side, con- 
tinued to watch his steps; his image seemed to haunt them like a phantom 
by which they had been appalled, and from which they could not avert their 
gaze. ** At length, then,’’ said Henry, “‘ we communicate our thoughts 
without the intervention of words. We understand each other without 
explanation. Thou art good, supremely good, and I am all unworthy of 
the goodness—Enough of this; till to-morrow arrives we will not resume 
the subject.”—‘“* Agreed,”’ cried Eliza, ‘* and let us admit to our tea-table 
our dear little Clara, who has been almost exiled from us these two last 
days.” Atthe name of his daughter, Henry breathed a deep sigh, and me- 
chanically followed his wife to the drawing room, where the little Clara 


sprung towards him, and with open arms invited his accustomed caresses. 


But she was no longer welcomed with gladness. Henry kissed her cheek 


whilst tears swam in his eyes; then assuming a languid smile—soon chased 
by the bitterness of self-réproach—he gazed alternately on the mother and 
the daughter with an unutterable expression of mournful tenderness. 

The apartment in which they were sitting was furnished with peculiar 
elegance. The long Grecian window opened on a beautiful lawn, and fa- 
ced a hill crowned with the luxuriant verdure of May. The superb vases 
were embellished with flowers, which diffused through the air delicious fra- 
grance. Still these agreeable impressions served but to filisir Henry with 
the melancholy presage, that they were never to be renewed, and that this 
was the last time he should enjoy them. At length, drawing Clara towards 
him, and placing her on his knee, he said: “‘ Clara, dear Clara, I see thou 
art thy mother’s own girl; thou hast the same angelic expression 6f inno- 
cence and goodness.” —‘“ And whose girl should | be,”’ cried Clara, “if I 
am not my mamma’s girl?” Then, with roguish smiles, half-whispering, 
she continued: ‘* The new doll does not come—the fine puppet that papa 
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promised me—a great tall thing as big as 1 am, that was to cost | do not 
know héw many guineas! Why does not she come, papa—why?” Lady 
Sommers cast on her daughter a reproving glance. “ No, let her laugh,” 
said Henry; “‘ see how well gayety becomes those little cheeks, that move 
like the leaves of the rose, touched by the zephyr. Laugh, dear Clara; let 
not your father damp your smiles; life is happy to those who commit no 
faults: and,’’ added he, im a lower voice, ‘‘ to those who can be satisfied 
with the good that Providence allots them.”—* It is in vain,” said Eliza, 
** you would disclaim this girl; all her looks are your’s; she is your living 
image.”’—‘‘ 1 could have wished she had resembled her mother so perfect- 
ly as to be another Eliza: but now, tell me, Clara, what sheuld she do who 
resembles me?”’a=‘‘ Love mamma.” Charming ehild'—to what truth is 
she prompted by the heart! Yes! if you resemble me, you wiil love your 
mother; you will know that she is the first of women; you will study to 
please her; you will be devoted to her happiness; you will rever leave her 
—never,; you will have but to call yourself Henry, and she will caress you.” 
Here he was interrupted by the screams of Clara, who, rushing from 
his arms, exclaimed, ‘* Mamma is crying!—oh, help poor mamma!” With- 
out articulating a single word, Henry dropt on one knee, whilst Eliza, 
covering her eyes, sobbed out, ‘‘One word more, and I must die.’ 
‘* Pardon, my best beloved, pardon—make peace for me with your mam- 
ma, my child, and retire to rest.”” The little girl, half playfully, led 
him to her mother, joined their hands together, received their mingled 
caresses and benedictions, and then cheerfully obeyed the summons of 
the maid, who came to announce the hour of bed-time. At the same 
moment another servant entered with a newspaper, Which Sommers eager- 
ly snatched from him, with the hope of beguiling bis suspense: but he had 
scarcely glanced his eyes over the page, when turning pate, he sunk on 
his chair, aud in answer to Eliza’s iffquiring glance, only pointed to the 
following paragraph. 

‘‘ The noted speculator Foster falls not alone. A baronet is associa- 
ted with him in those desperate enterprizes on the public funds to which 
he has been madly devoted. Itis supposed that this gentlemen, whose 
honour and respectability were never before impeached by suspicion, 
was allured to the undertaking by the hope of gaining a seat in parliament, 
or by the prospect of being raised to a peerage. His loss is severe; but 
however we may pity him, as an unfortunate individual, we must be per- 
mitted to observe, that the nation would be ill represented by a stock- 
jobber, who, after having bought the votes of others, might very natural- 
ly be expected to sei/ his own.” 

For some moments both Henry and Eliza were wholly silent. At last 
he repeated, ‘ ‘ Whose honour was never before impeached by suspicion.’ 
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It is tootrue. I am no longer honourable. I have forfeited that title:— 
I must assume another.” He suddenly raised his head, and fiercely added, 
** Yet where is the man who shall dare to pronounce that name befcre me, 
however crushed and disgraced?”’—‘‘ Oh, Heary! even the feeble Eliza is 
sufficient to protect thee from such imputations. Leave her to attest before 
God and man that thou art the noblest, the most honourable of human be- 
ings. Renounce the world. Despise those that wrong you. Let us for ever 
quit this splendid mansion, to enjoy, uninterruptedly, the privileges of in- 
timacy, and the luxury of domestic affection. I cannot indeed promise 
you more love, but I shall invent new signs to communicate to you my 
feelings: I shall descend without a sigh from the station to which you 
raised me. In domestic occupations | shall but find amusement—even 
cares shall minister to our mutual enjoyment.’’—‘‘ Enchantress!” ex- 
claimed Henry, ‘“‘ why cannot I accept such an asylum? Yes! I doubt 
not Eliza would embellish poverty; Eliza could atone for the absence of 
luxury, for the injustice of mankind, for the malice of destiny. We 
might still be happy;—but, dearest friend—I cannot dissemble the truth 
—I am unable to stifle the conviction that I have been guilty. I have 
to face something worse than ruin—disgrace—absolute disgrace—irre-~ 
trievable infamy—insupportable despair. I know not the extent of Foster’s 
engagements—I am not even able to conjecture them; but if it should 
appear that they exceed the limits of my fortune—if I and my folly must 
be dragged forth to open infamy—if I should have to pass under the yoke 
of the merciless creditor, or be exposed to the horrors of a prison—co- 
vered with shame—pursued by ignominy;—if I should be reduced to this, 
after my former peace and prosperity;—why then what should I do?— 
how would it become me to act? What would be the suggestions of an 
Eliza, of a guardian angel, of a being unsullied by shame and reproach?” 
During this agitated speech, Eliza listened in silent agony, her hands 
clasped in prayer, her eyes cast on the ground, or only raised to heaven 
with an inefiable expression of impassioned grief, her cheeks overspread 
with the paleness of despair. 

‘“¢ Let us drop this conversation,” cried Henry, ‘‘ to-morrow will decide 
every thing. To-merrow makes or mars me.” With these words he threw 
himself on a couch, where he long remained in gloomy silence. Eliza took 
her seat by his side; but had no longer courage to address him. A few bro- 
ken words alone betrayed the secret of their thoughts. Yet Eliza, reclining 
on her husband’s shoulder, still showed by every look and movement the 
tenderness of her sympathy, till at length exhausted by the violence of her 
emotions, sie closed her heavy eye-lids and sunk into a disturbed slumber. 
—Henry watched her with melancholy satisfaction, fearing to disturb even 
this imperfect repose. As he gazed on her pale but beautifu; countenance, 
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he experienced a new and indefinable feeling which prompted him for the 
first time to address to her, thoughts and expressions of love, of which she 
should be wholly unconscious. He scarcely knew whether he was still in 
existence, so ominous were his presages, so dark the aspect of his fu- 
turedestiny. ‘‘ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed he, “‘ and was it for me to 
change the happy fate allotted us? Foul man, rapacious fool! never enough 
of honour, of glory, of fortune. We are misled by our ambitious views, our 
restless aspirations, and seduced from the simple path of peace and safety. 
Sleep on dear Eliza; let tranquillity remain in thy heart; let the guilty 
suffer; it is for me alone to pay the penalty. What dol say? we form 
but one being; it is I that have struck the arrow into thy soul. Mise- 
rable fate! even from what exquisite happiness have I fallen!” ‘* Yes,”’ 
murmured Eliza in her agitated s¥imber; ‘ yes, I dearly loved him—Hen- 
ry.” At the sound of these broken words, so strangely accordant with 


his own thoughts and situation, the unhappy husband penetrated with an- 
guish shed a torrent of tears. At that moment Eliza unclosed her eyes. 


‘The morning sun illumined her apartment, and starting from her couch, 


with a sudden and confused recollection of the preceding day, she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Is the letter arrived?” ‘* Not yet,” said Henry, with a mourn- 
ful sigh. ‘* Not yet, you are sure?>—Whence then this unmeasurable 
grief? Come, there is now no secret between us.” ‘None, my beloved; 
we have but one soul, and till this fatal missive arrives, let us brace our 
strength, and if possible, renovate our spirits Come, the rising sun has 
a cheerful smile, let us breathe the pure air, and open our hearts to the 
blessed influences of nature.”” Though Eliza was still feeble, she made 
an effort to obey, and, supported by Henry, rambled through the park 
in which she had spent so many happy hours, and visited the spot which 
her elegant taste had so richly embellished. 

In was not till the afternoon that the promised letter arrived. Henry in- 
stantly went with it to his own apartment, unwilling that even Eliza should 
witness his first emotion. 

The communication of Foster was brief but decisive. It confirmed the 
total failure of his desperate speculations; it explained the use he had made 
of sir Henry’s imprudent confidence, and finally announced a defalcation 
which greatly exceeded his whole fortune. But the most important part of 
the cemmunication was contained in the postscript. He stated, that for 
the present he judged it necessary to abscond, and that as this measure, to 
which he had been compelled by self-preservation, might subject the ba- 
ronet to trouble and importunity, he earnestly recommended to him to fol 
low his example. When Henry had read the letter, he continued to gaze 
on the paper almost unconscious of its import. He still held it in his hand 

wheu his faithful servant Belton presented to him several demands for mo- 
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ney, which the news of his misfortune had quickly brought upon him. “Tf 
know not what is passing,” said the good old man, “‘ butitis rigbt, sir, to tell 
—** [Leave me to myself,” cried Henry, ** when I want your services, I will 
call for them.” Scarcely had his servant obeyed his last injunction, than 
Henry reproached himself for the inperious manner with which he had re- 
buked his intrusion. “ A gentler tone would have better become thee now, 
miscreant,”’ cried he, striking his forehead, “ bereaved of every thing, no 
longer possessing rank or fortune, or even honour, is there a wretch on 
earth more base than 1 am? It is enough, let destiny be accomplished.” 
With these words he rang the bell and Belton re-appeared. ‘“* Excuse my 
impatience, Belton; I remarked your absence yesterday; tell me where you 
were?” ‘*In the porter’s lodge, where I had been the preceding day.” 
‘* And for what purpose?” With evident#reluctance Belton replied, he had 
been endeavouring to drive away the insolent people who wanted to force - 
themselves and their bills-on sir Henry Sommers. ‘“‘ Why should you call 
them insolent, they are entitled to justice? I perceive how it is; they abu- 
sedme, Belton.—What did they say?” ** Excuse me, sir, their language was 
shameful?” “ Let me hear it, Belton; if you still consider me as your mas- 
ter, let me hear it this instant.” “‘ They are impudent slanderers; they pre- 
tended to say, that sir Henry Sommers did not keep his word. What, said . 
I, when he pays his tradesmen’s bills regularly, and his servants’ wages 
punctually, and is the best and kindest of masters? They answered, that 
it was with another’s money, and that sir Henry would soon be called to 
account, and that there would be people in the house to-morrow. If I had 
not been afraid to disturb you, sir, I should have begged you to give me a 
warrant to commit them.” *‘ I am satisfied, Belton, you are a good servant, 
and an honest man; retire to rest. To-morrow, you say—to-morrow; good 
night, Belton.” ‘ To-morrow,” reiterated he, when he was alone; “ it is 
enough. I am pleased to find there is so little in the world to regret. Men 
are hard unfeeling beings, and I shall not be loth to leave them. I have 
been more sinnedagainst than sinning. The loss of life and fortune will be 
some expiation for my imprudence; my personal degradation could be use- 
ful to none. For me the world shall have passed away, when my patrimo- 
ny is alienated, and my memory disgraced. I will notlivetobethe spectator 
I shall not taste the dregs of that bitter cup, which 


of my own shame. 
At this moment, glancing at the 


folly prepared for my presumption.” 


letters which Belton had placed before him, he had the courage to break 


the seals, and to examine their contents. 
his cheeks, and his eyes flashed with disdain. ‘ What language is this!” 
cried he, “is it that of the master to his slave? And is it thus that lord 
Weston, who was once so servile and so fawning presumes to arraign 
my conduct? Am I then condemned to every species of degradation? 


An indignant blush overspread 
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What is here—a letter from a friend, an intimate friend; I recognise the well 
known characters, and recall the intimacy which has long united us; in this 
there may be some consolation.” Sir Henry perused the letter, then laying 
it aside with a sarcastic smile, exclaimed, ‘admirable generosity. He 
asks me privately to take up one of Foster’s bills of which he has ac- 
cidentally become proprietor. Such are friends, all but one incompara- 
ble woman; and how have I requited her constancy and affection?” At 
this moment he seized a pistol, which had been accidentally left in his 
apartment. He found it charged;—a desperate impulse directed his 
movements; another moment and he should be relieved from the burthen 
of existence; one cherished image still flitted before his eyes, and the 
name of Eliza rose to his lips. At that moment he felt his arm arrested, 
the faithful Eliza stood before him, and snatching from his hand the fa- 
tal weapon, sunk almost breathless at his feet. ‘‘ Thy friend is here, Hen- 
ry, thy last, thy inalienable, thy everlasting friend.”” Henry opened his 
arms to receive her, and they both shed torrents of tears. ‘‘ Eliza, you 
now know all—you are convinced that poverty is not my worst misfor- 
tune; to that I would have submitted with patience. In the evils I once 
thought so terrible I could have acquiesced with cheerful resignation; but 
my whole property is not equal to the engagements which I am bound to 
fulfil. Ruin is my portion, disgrace attaints my name, even my personal 
liberty is at the mercy of creditors; I already see myself within the walls 
of a prison. I might indeed evade the penalty by an ignominious flight; 
but I dare not offer such violence to the laws of my country. In this ex- 
tremity there is but one path to pursue; a hard resolution perhaps to one 
who has so largely tasted of happiness; yet more terrible in the image 
than the reality. Eliza, I cannot support disgrace, that last worst of 
evils, the sum of human misery. 1’’-—he paused one moment, then 
added in a lower voice—‘ have thought of every thing for the future.” 
‘‘ Stop, Henry, you abuse my weakness; my husband shall never desert 
me; whithersoever he shall go, thither will I follow; such is my last and 
unalterable resolution.” <‘‘ No, Eliza, thou art still in the flower of youth 
and beauty; remain on earth to expiate my offence, to implore my pardon; 
and when thou shalt be called to the regions of eternal bliss, where vir- 
tue receives her recompence, then perhaps thy prayers may prevail, and’ 
I too shall be admitted for thy sake to a share of thy felicity.” ‘* There 
can be no felicity without thee; I can form no conception of the para- 
dise to which thou art not admitted. We must both become guilty in 
the sight of Heaven; and both be suppliants for divine mercy; together 
we shall be rejected or accepted. Oh God! always together, never 
disunited.”? ‘*Tempt me not Eliza to accept thy devotion; I grow en- 


amoured even of the evil which is shared with thee; my soul recoils 
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not as it ought todo from this fatal image; that word together, eternal- 
ly united bewilders my reason. That thus a wedded pair should have 
lived and died together intermingling their last sighs, is an idea that an- 
nihilates evendeath. Oh God! what is my language? Ino longer know 
myself.” ‘* Be calm, Henry, compose your spirits. Thy happiness was 
ever dearer than my own; I would have given my life-blood a thousand 
times to spare thee a single pain, and yet | recoil not at the idea that thou 
hast offered to my mind.” ‘*‘ What, am I a ferocious ruffian, or only an 
impassioned lover? What if I should detect in myself the jealous tyrant, 
who would hide from all other eyes the idol of his heart? Must I then on 
the verge of death forfeit my own esteem? I have need of reMection; Eliza 
is too indulgent a judge. I may perhaps become better after a few moments 
of quiet examination.”’ “‘ Do not imagine Henry, you could change my pur- 
pose, though you should unkindly deprive me of the consolation of dying with 
you; for here I swear from that moment in which your fate shall be accom- 
plished, I will pursue your steps: to live or die with Henry is my only hope, 
my unchangeable determination. Yet reflect, whether thy devoted wife 
could not soften even poverty and disgrace. I feel myself rich in the resour- 
ces of affection and consolation; perhaps our new situation includes other 
evils than poverty, and such as may at first glance appal your soul. Exa- 
mine whether you are sufficiently fortified by patience to support calami- 
ty, or whether love alone may not counterbalance all the evils of existence, 
Fear not to apprize me of the decision, though in that you should pronounce 
my sentence.” Henry listened in silence, or replied but by the pressure 
of her hand, which he bathed with his tears. Eliza seized the moment 
to conjure him to take repose. He no longer resisted her wishes, and 
both exhausted by previous conflicts and agitation, had this night that 
heavy sleep which sometimes visits despair, as the gloomy harbinger of 
death. ‘Toawake to misery is like returning from a’state of suspended 
animation to the painful consciousness of existence. Eliza had hoped, 
that when the feverish agitation of Henry’s spirits was allayed, he would 
contemplate with more firmness the evils of his situation. She was de- 


ceived. With newly invigorated strength, he acquired new faculties for ° 


suffering, and existence so clogged with misery, so polluted by self-re- 
proach, and the sense of degradation, becamé more than ever the ob- 
ject of his execration and abhorrence. The more, however, he reflected 
on the generous self-devotion of Eliza, the more he revolted from the 
idea of permitting such a sacrifice. To prevent its accomplishment was 
now his great object, and he allowed himself to hope, that by assuming 
an air of serenity, he might elude her vigilance; soothed by this per- 
suasion when she tenderly inquired for his health, he replied that he was 
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better, and that he would take a solitary walk. to collect his thoughts, 
and steadily examine his situation. ) 
4 At parting Eliza detached from her neck his miniature, which she pre- 
sented to him with these words: “‘I had thought never to part from this 
pledge but with life. I now resign it to your care. If it should be return- 
ed at our next meeting, I will consider it as an indication that we are both 
to continue to endure existence, otherwise I shall conclude that our sen- 
tence is passed, and only await your summons for the second time to unite 
our destinies.” She paused, but suppressing her feelings, added, in a sweet 
familiar tone: ‘* You accept my pledge. I am sure you would not deceive 
me. I know you will not be long absent.” Henry pressed her hand with 
an expression of acquiescence. ‘I will but take my morning walk and re- 
join you as usual. My Eliza, I shali not be long absent; the moments are 
too'precious to be wasted.” With this assurance she was tranquillized, 
whilst with the yearnings of a fond maternal heart, she hastened to her 
daughter’s chamber, with that mournful impatience which is sometimes the 
presage of an unhappy destiny. In her way she had to pass through her 
dressing-room, where she had collected her favourite books, her best draw- 
ings, and above alla portrait of her husband in his happiest hours, when 
flushed with hope and joy, and exquisitely alive to all the charms of exist- 
ence. She scarcely ventured to raise her eyes to that face beaming with 
love and happiness. Whilst her imagination rapidly passed over the de- 
parted period, she seemed separated from it by an immeasurable distance. 
She shuddered in cuntemplating the abyss on which she stood, that fatal 
abyss of death, so revolting to one who had hitherto been occupied but 
with the dreams of hope, and the smiles of love; but unknown to herself 
she»possessed a natural courage which was now fortified by the fear of 
sinking inthe esteem of Henry; and after a momentary struggle she re- 
gained her firmness, and secretly confirmed her former resolutions Was 
it the approach of death that appalled her soul? How often had it been 
ihe aspiration of her soul that it might be permitted to her and Henry fo 
close their eyes at the same moment. But to die by means so horrible, so 
repugnant to nature, to duty, to religious resignation! —Eliza ventured not 
to pursue the thought, and desperately throwing herself on the mercy of 
Heaven, she could only articulate, ‘‘I cannot survive him, we must live 
or die together.” With trembling steps she approached her daughter’s 
couch. She hoped to gaze undisturbed on her lovely face, and once more 
at least to watch her innocent slumbers; but to her surprise, she found 
the little girl already risen, with the intention of selecting the most beau- 
tiful flowers, having accidentally discovered that this was her mother’s 
birth-day. At the sight of her amiable parent, the delighted Clara rush- 
ed into her arms; but in separating with her little hands the beautifu! 
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ringlets which fell in disorder on the mother’s cheeks, she felt the trick- 
ling tears and eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘ You weep, mamma; what has happen- 
ed to papa?” ‘‘ Nothing yet my Clara, but life is full of thorns whigh 
thou hast not yet felt. God grant thou may’st for ever be spared them.” She 


drew Clara on her lap, and repeated her tender caresses. ‘‘ Do you know 


Clara what it is to be a mother?” ‘Tis to be you, mamma.” ‘ What 
should that mother be to a daughter who is as good as Clara?” ‘‘ What 
you are, mamma.” Eliza smiled through her tears. ‘‘ The fond mother doats 


on her child, and would see and caress her every hour. Nothing but ne- 
cessity can lead her to quit this cherished object. She is unhappy and 


must submit to an inexorable destiny—such a mother must be remem- 
bered and pitied. In looking at her portrait, the little girl must think 
of that mother who so dearly loved her child.” Eliza’s voice faltered, and 
she had to turn away her face, to conceal the fast flowing tears. At that 


moment the maid entered, who was to attend Clara on her morning 
walk. A sudden hope dashed into Eliza’s mind, that if this beloved child 
presented her offering before Henry, it might divert him from his fatal 
purpose. She therefore hastily disnissed the litile girl and her attendant 
with a strict injunction, that she should seek her in the park, in a sum- 
mer-house, which had received the name of the observatory. As Clara 
withdrew, Eliza listened to the light tripping step, and then sunk on the 
sopha in an indescribable state of perturbation, uncertain whether she 
was to live or die, and only fixed in the resolution never to survive her 
husband. 

Forcing herself from this half unconscious reverie, she hastily traced a 
few lines to the wife of sir Thomas Mortimer, recommending her daugh- 
ter to her care, and imploring her to watch her unprotected childhood. 
Eliza would have addressed the aunt, who had taken charge of her own 
education, but, sensible of her strict principles, she despaired of being 
able to soften her rigid judgment.—‘‘ And who,” cried she, “ could com- 
prehend the union that existed between me and Henry? If I am precipi- 
tated by affection into guilt, it is to God alone, and not to man, that I am 
accountable.” She again took the pen, and addressed a few parting lines 
to her daughter, after which her mind became more composed. She felt 
re-assured, or at least prepared to brave the greatest evils, and once more 
repaired to the breakfast room, where with emotions of joyful surprise, 
she beheld her husband awaiting her approach. ! 

From the rapid succession of ideas in her mind, she could have conceiv- 
ed, that a long interval had elapsed since their last interview, and to be- 
hold him again was to welcome him from a tedious absence. Henry shar- 
ed her feelings; but this sudden gleam of gladness was soon obscured. 
There was a pale placidity in his dejected countenance; its expression was 
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no longer passion but resignation—calm and subdued, the conflict had 
ceased, he was evidently prepared and resolyed—but for what destiny? Eli- 
za could not utter the inquiry. She espied the miniature she had sus- 
pended to his neck, but ventured not to ask an explanation. During their 
repast he assumed an air of cheerfulness, and even affected to speak of in- 
different subjects. Unwilling as she was to interrupt this serenity, Eliza 


' would have put the awful question, but the words died on her lips. She 


almost flattered herself that the storm of passion had passed away, and in 
that persuasion forebore to hazard one word, or even one look, which 


might recall its fearful agitation. Once only Henry appeared affected; the 


tears came into his eyes. He hastily arose, and, to hide his emotion, with- 
drew toa window. Twas the weakness but of a few moments. He resum- 
ed his seat, and the slight blush, which passed over the pallid cheeks, but 
heightened the mournful expression of his haggard countenance. 

“ You are not well,” exclaimed Eliza, with a wistful look.—* I shall 
soon be better,” he replied, “‘ if you will but join me in a walk.”-—* To 
the observatory?” interrupted Eliza. Henry suppressed a sigh as he an- 
swered; ‘“‘ That is too proud a title.”—‘‘ Call it then Eliza’s fancy.” — 
‘¢No,” returned he, with a mournful smile, ‘“‘ Henry’s folly.” She took 
his arm, and as they slowly proceeded on their walk, both felt the reviving 
influence of the sweet morning air. For some time they advanced in si- 
lence, but on approaching a stately cedar, remarkable for its height and 
foliage, Eliza said: ‘‘ Let us hail this tree with a last adieu: let us sit one 
moment beneath its majestic shade. This rural bench was placed here 
by your order, Henry; and how often on this spot have we here breathed 
aspirations that we might close our eyes at the same moment.” 

Here grief suppressed her utterance. Henry experienced the same 
emotion, and both wept in silence. At the sound of the village clock 
Henry started.—‘“ Another hour has elapsed: that bell strikes,” cried he, 
<¢to warn men of their progress towards the end of life! Alas! to those 
who are near the last stage, what imports the subdivision?’ —‘‘ Then. we 
are both on the brink of eternity,” cried Eliza, interpreting his meaning 
by a mournful presage: “be it so: to live or die with Henry is all I ask 
for!” —‘* Hold, Eliza! you misconceive me.”—‘* No, Henry, I read your 
thoughts:—] anticipate your intentions and am satisfied.” After a short 
pause, she added: “‘ Methinks I should like to be buried under this stately 
cedar.” She took out her pencil and wrote a tew words on the bench.— 
‘¢ What are you doing Eliza? This is rashly to prejudge the cause. It is 
true we must leave this spot; the place of my birth; the asylum in which 
are deposited my father’s ashes; the abode of my youth, in which F have 
passed so many happy years as a lover anda husband. Unworthy of that 
felicity which I have for ever forfeited, I had bequeathed to my Eliza this 
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house, these gardens, the whole demesne, and yet basely risked the pro- 
perty thus transferred to another. I have squandered the fortune I had 
consecrated to your use. Like a prodigal and a villain, I have added fraud 
to improvidence and unkiudness.”—‘‘ Hold, Henry! I will not listen to 
these unjust aspersions. I see our destiny is fixed. I am ready to ac- 
cemplish the sacrifice. Let us speak no longer of the future but as it be- 
longs to another state—to a better world.” Then, grasping Henry’s hand, 
and kneeling with him, she cried: “ Almighty Maker of the universe! be- 
hold two poor suppliants, too weak, too frail, to endure to live under the 
stigma of disgrace. They approach with humility towards their judge! 
For themselves théy presume not to offer defence or justification;—they 
bow their heads with the oppressive consciousness of shame and guilt! 
Thou hadst showered on them thy most precious bounties—wealth, hon- 
our, distinction, conspired in their happy lot; and in the bosom of their 
family, the endearments of conjugal and parental love, filled up the mea- 
sure of their felicity. Loaded with favours, accustomed but to blessings, 
they want courage and firmness to support the bitterness of adversity. In 
their happiest days, they have, perhaps, done some little good; and never 
have they ceased, by praise and thankfulness, to bless that God whom they 
worship: the author of their faith, the arbiter of their conscience, the ru- 
ler of their destiny;—shall such be judged with rigour by thee, who, though 
just art merciful; good, supremely good, and overflowing with love for thy 
unworthy creatures—hear me whilst I implore thy pardon—whilst I pray 
for Henry, and supplicate for both!” 

“‘ Oh God!” exclaimed Henry; “ it is she alone who may ask to be for- 
given;—that matchless woman who has created whatever virtues I pos- 
sess, and who would now even plunge her innocent soul into guilt for my 
worthless sake!” 

Here overpowered with the violence of his emotions, he covered his 
face with his hands, and his sobs became audible. During some moments 
Eliza uttered not a single.word, so much was she impressed with awe by 
the sacred majesty of grief. At length Henry looking up beheld the in- 
nocent little Clara advancing to meet both parents: her face radiant with 


joy; grace, sprightliness, and gayety in every movement. At the sight of 


this lovely child, Henry uttered an exclamation of horror and astonish- 
ment:—‘* What brings her hither? Must she too be sacrificed?” —‘ She 
comes but to present me with these flowers, which she has gathered in 
honour of my birth-day:—her mother’s birth-day: and shall she be robbed 
of a mother’s tenderness, 4 father’s protection?” —‘‘ Merciful God! what 
a wretch have I been! Pardon my rashness, and here I swear never again 
to spurn the precious gifts thou hast offered to my acceptance.” —‘ And 
wilt thou indeed consent to live for thy wife, thy child?” 
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Henry fell on her neck, and struggling to suppress his tears, softly mur- 
mured: ‘If it be the will of God, if he will indeed preserve me for vir- 
tuous exertion and salutary repentance, I swear never to violate the first 
Jaw of nature. Let us return to the house: it may not yet be too late. 
Oh, were this cup passed from me, all should be weli.” 

The little Clara had by this time joined them, and with unwonted lo- 
quacity was expatiating on the beauty and delicacy of her flowers. Hen- 
ry whispered to Eliza to dismiss the. pretty prattler, as he felt not quite 
well. Alarmed by this intimation, the mother instantly reminded her 
daughter of her morning task. Clara’s sparkling eyes were at once suf- 
fused with tears; but a kiss and a sraile reconciled her to the imjunction, 
and she’quietly yielded obedience.—“ Innocent creature!” cried Henry, 
“* she deserved a better father!””"—‘ Say not so, Henry; if you but live to 
form her mind, to guard her conduct, she will never have reason to repine 
at her humble lot.—But you are pale; you surely tremble!”—* No, it is 
nothing but a momentary pang:—lIl am already better;—lI shall soon be 
well;—I know what medicine will effect my cure.”—* You are, then, re- 
‘ally ill. You could not, surely, abuse my unsuspecting confidence.” — 
*“T would not forfeit thy esteem for a thousand worlds!””—Eliza pressed his 
hand with transport. Henry returned the pressure with a deep-drawn sigh, 
in which apprehension was mingled with remorse. Naturally ingenuous, he 
knew not how to conceal, yet was utterly unable to confess, that he had 
swallowed a slow poison, since he still hoped, by the timely application of 
an elficient antidote, to arrest its mortal progress; hitherto he had experi- 
enced no symptoms of indisposition, and he firmly believed it was not too 
late to counteract the effects of his former desperation. 

They now approached the house; but instead of entering by the common 
outlet, Henry passed through a private door to the library, where he knew 
he could easily procure the antidote, to which he trusted his future safety. 
On entering this apartment, the first object that met his eyes was the pistol 
which Eliza had the preceding day wrested from his grasp, and which, in 
his agitation, he had suffered to remain without discharging its contents. 
Shuddering at this recollection, his first impulse was to render it innoxious; 
and he was proceeding to execute his purpose, when an exclamation from 
Eliza rivetted him to the spot; and the next moment, the voice of Belton 
from an adjoining room explained the mystery.—‘‘ Where is sir Henry? 
where is our good master? let him conceal himself or fly: the bailiffs are 
already in the house; he will be dragged away by force!—QOh, that I should 
live to see my young master conducted to jail!” 
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At these words Eliza cast a fearful glance on Henry, in whom surprise 
and horror produced an alarming change. The poison, which had been 
before dormant, was instantly excited to activity; and with a ghastly as- 
pect he staggered towards a chair, his eyes still fixed on the pistol with 
some vague consciousness of his former purpose. Eliza now first per- 
ceiving the object to which they were directed, her terrors were renewed; 
—‘‘ Hasten from this house;—steal through the garden to the Parsonage, 
where you may have a temporary asylum. Leave me to receive these 
men. I fear themnot. They cannot injure—they will not insult an un- 
offending woman.””—But for the first time Eliza’s words were unnoticed 
by her husband. While she spoke, his features became distorted. A con- 
vulsive shivering ran through his veins, and, writhing with torture, he at- 
tempted to speak, but the imperfect accents died on his lips.—‘* Oh, God! 
what means that awful look?—speak, let me once more hear that voice. 
Henry, my best beloved Henry, what have you done?”—* Forgive, for- 
give me!” was all he could articulate. Eliza gazed on her husband with 
speechless anguish. The whole truth flashed on her mind. She exclaim- 
ed, “It is well. Iam not yettoolate!”” She eagerly snatched the pistol, 
and true to her aim, the ball was lodged in her bosom; she fell, clasping the 
knees of her husband, who had made a last effort to rise, but sunk by her 
side, with his arms outstretched to support her. In this attitude were the 
faithful pair discovered by the terrified domestics. Interred in the same 
grave, their mournful history terminated with this simple inscription:— 


‘¢IN DEATH THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED.” 





POETRY. 


In almost all countries, the most ancient pocts are consider- 
ed asthe best. Whether it be that every other kind of know- 
ledge is an acquisition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once; or that the first poetry of every nation, surprised 
them as anovelty, and retained the credit by consent, which it re- 
ceived by accident at first; or whether, as the province of poetry 
is to describe nature and passion, which are always the same, the 
first writers took possession of the most striking objects for de- 
scription, and the most probable occurrences for fiction, and left 
nothing to those that followed them, but transcription of the same 
events, and new combinations of the same images. 'Whatever be 
the reason, it is commonly observed, that the early writers are in 
possession of nature, and their followers of art. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


ApouT the year 1630, a man by the name of Henry Adams 
came from England, with seven sons, all of whom were married. 
The father and one of the sons settled in the town of Braintree, 
about ten miles from Boston, in the them province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. The other sons, excepting one, who returned to En- 


eland, fixed their abode in several other parts of the same pro- . 


vince. Their descendants have multiplied in the common propor- 
tion known to the experience of this country, and the name is one 
of those most frequently met with, in almost every part of this 
commonwealth. They were originally farmers and tradesmen; and 
until the controversies between Great Britain and the colonies 
arose, scarcely any of them had emerged fromthe obscurity in 
which those stations were held. Few of them before that time had 
possessed the advantages of education. The father of the late go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, Samuel Adams, was, I believe, the first 
of the name distinguished in any public character. He was a mer- 
chant in Boston, and for sometime a representative of that town 
in the general assembly of the province. 

Samuel Adams, and Mr. John Q. Adams’s father, John Adams, 
were both descended from the first Henry, but by two of the 
sons. They were therefore remotely connected in blood; but there 
is a very early incident in the life of each of them, which seems 
to indicate, that the spirit of indefiendence, which is so strongly 
marked in the history of the New England colonies from their 
first settlement, had been largely shared by the family from which 
they came, and instilled with all its efficacy into their minds. 

They were both educated at Harvard college, an institution 
founded in 1638, and thus co-eval with the first settlement of the 
Massachusetts colony. It is the seminary from which almost every 
man of any eminence in our history has issued, until the establish- 
ment so much more recent of other American colleges. 

Samucl Adams was many yearsolder than Mr. John Q. Adams’s 
father. He received his degree of master of arts at Harvard col- 
lege in 1743. It was then the custom at that college, that the 
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candidates for this degree, should each of them: propose a queés- 
tion, having relation to any of the sciences in which they had been 
instructed, and assuming the affirmative or negative side of the 
proposition, profess to be prepared to defend the principle con- 
tained in it, at the public commencement, against all opponents. 
The question proposed by Samuel Adams was, “ whether the 


people have a just right of resistance, when oppressed by their 
rulers,” and the side which he asserted was the affirmative. 


John Adams took his degree of bachelor of arts in 1755, and 
that of master in 1758. There has been published in the Monthly 
Anthology, a letter written by him in the year 1755, and in the 
twentieth year of his age; written to one of his youthful com- 
panions, Dr. Nathan Webb, and in which the probability of a 
severance of the British colonies from the mother country; the 
causes from which that event would naturally proceed, and the 
policy by which Britian might prevent it, are all indicated with 
the precision of prophecy. The date of this letter, the age at which 
it was written, and the standing in society of the writer at the time, 
are circumstances which render it remarkable; no copy of it was 
kept; but its contents appear to have made a strong impression 
upon the person to whom it was written. He carefully preserved 
it, and dying many years afterwards it fell into the possession of 
his nephew. In his hands it remained until about the year 1807; 
when after the lapse of more than half a century, he sent it as a 
curious document, back to the writer himself. 

John Q. Adams’s mother’s maiden name was Smith. She toois 
of English extraction, but her parents for three preceding gene- 
rations had been natives of this country. Her father was a clergy- 
man and grandfather a merchant in Boston. Her mother was a 
daughter of John Quincy, who was many years a member of the 
provincial legislature, several times speaker of the house, and af- 
terwards a member of the council. His name is mentioned in 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay. 

Jolin Q. Adams was born at Braintree; in that part of the town 
which is now incorporated by the name of Quincy. The day of his 
birth was Saturday, July 11, 1767. The next day he was christened 
by the name of his great grandfather, who at the very momen’ 
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when J. Q. Adams received his name, was resigning his own spi- 
rit into the hands of his Maker. 

In the eleventh year of his age, Mr. Adams’s father took him 
to 'rance, where he was himself sent as a joint commissioner 
with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, at the court of Ver- 
sailles. They sailed from Boston in February 1778, and arrived at 
Bordeaux in the beginning of April of the same year. Before that 
time J. Q. Adams’s education had been that of our common 
schools, interrupted by the convulsions of the times, but supplied 
by the substituted cares and attention of both his parents. His ob- 
ligations to them in this respect are such as gratitude can never 
repay to them, The impression resulting from it upon his own 
mind has been that of a special duty incumbent upon him to 
pay the debt of the former age to that which (is to succeed; and 
to reward his parents by transferring the same obligations to his 
children. : 

After residing about eighteeen months in France, where he was 
successively placed at two different schools, where he learnt the 
language of the country, and a little Latin, he returned home 
with his father. Instead of three commissioners, congress had 
found it more expedient to keep, at the French court, a single 
minister. Dr. Franklin was appointed to that office; Mr. Lee had 
a separate commission for Spain; and Mr. Adams’s father received 
permission to come home. They came in the French frigate, La 
Sensible, in company with the chevalier de la Luzerne, who suc- 
ceeded M. Girard, as the minister of France to the United States. 
They arrived at Boston, August 1, 1779. The Massachusetts con- 
vention, for forming a eonstitution, was then just about to assem: 
ble. Mr. Adams’s father was elected a member of that body, and 
drew the original plan of the constitution,’ which, with some mo- 
difications, made by the convention, was afterwards adopted, and 
ts still the constitution of that commonwealth. 

In November of the same year 1779, the father of Mr. Adams 
was again sent to Europe, with a commission for negotiating 
peace, and a treaty of commerce with Great Britain, whenever 
that power should be disposed to terminate the war. He took 
J. Q. Adams with him again, together with his younger brother, 
Charles, who is since dead. They embarked at Boston in the same 
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French frigate, La Sensible, then upon her return to France; she 
was bound to Brest; but a few days after she sailed, in a gale of 
wind she sprung a leak, which, in the course of a very short pas- 
sage became so large, that she was obliged to make the first land 
she could reach in Europe, and entered the port of Ferrel in 
Spain. She was unable without a thorough repair to accomplish 
the remainder of her voyage. Mr. Adams therefore disembarked, 
and travelled by land from Ferrol to Paris; where he arrived in 
January 1780. J. Q. Adams was here put again to school. But 
in July of the same year, his father went to Holland, and took his 
sons with him there. They were placed first at the public city- 
school at Amsterdam, and afterwards at the university of Leyden. 
In July 1781, Mr. Francis Dana, who had accompanied Mr. 
Adams’s father to Europe, as secretary to the legation for nego- 
tiating peace, received a commission from congress, as minister 
plenipotentiary to the empress of Russia; and J. Q. Adams went 
with him, as his private secretary. He was with him fourteen 
months at St. Petersburg, and in October 1782, left him to re- 
turn through Sweden, Denmark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Hol- 
land, where his father had shortly before been received as minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States, and had concluded the 
commercial treaty with the republic of the United Netherlands. 
Upon this journey he employed the whole winter; passing several 
weeks at Stockholm, at Copenhagen and at Hamburg. He reached 
the Hague in April 1783. His father was then at Paris, en- 
gaged in the negotiations for peace. From April until July, J.Q. 
Adams remained at the Hague, residing with and receiving in- 
struction from C. W. F. Dumas, a native of Switzerland, a man of 
letters, who had been a zealous friend to the American cause, and 
then held an office as agent for the United States. In July, an in- 
terval of suspension occurred to the negotiations, during which Mr. 
Adams’s father was called for a short time to Amsterdam; on his 
return to Paris, he took his eldest son with him. The definitive 
treaty of peace was signed September 3, 1783; from which time 
until May 1785, he was chiefly with his father in England, Holland 
and France. 

Mr. Adams was now nearly eighteen years of age; and his 
education, as the above detail of his wanderings about the world 
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will show, had been rather desultory than regularly systematic; 
rather calculated to make him acquainted with men than with 
books. Hence it happened, that although he was always of a stu- 
dious turn, and addicted to books beyond the bounds of modera- 
tion, yet his acquirements in literature and science were all super- 
ficial, and he did not attain so profound a knowledge of things as 
he could have wished. At the period of which we are now speak- 
ing, he became sensible of other inconveniences which might pro- 
ceed from a longer continuance in such an unsettled course. By 
remaining much longer in Europe, he saw the danger of an alien- 
ation from his own country, which would disqualify him for con- 
tentment with his condition in aftertimes, and he found himself 
contracting sentiments, manners, and opinions of European 
growth, which he knew could not suit the regions where he ex- 
pected to pass his days, and for which he had retained the warmest 
affection. His father was appointed minister to the court of St. 
James’s; but instead of going with him, J. Q. Adams requested 
permission to return to his native country, and finish his education 
among his own people. This inclination exactly concurred with 
the wishes of Mr. Adams’s father. He returned to America, and 
after six months of studies with a private instructor, to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of the Greek language (which, until then, 
he had neglected) for admission to the university at Cam- 
bridge, he entered there in a class advanced almost to the end of 
the third year of the collegiate course; and finishing with them 
the usual term of study, took the degree of bachelor of arts, in 
July, 1787. He then immediately entered as a student at law in 
the office of Theophilus Parsons, who then resided at Neybury- 
port, and was one of the most eminest lawyers which this country 
has produced. After three years of attendance there, J. Q. Adams 
was admitted to the bar in the courts of the state, and fixed his re- 
sidence in the capital of Massachusetts. 

He resided in Boston about four years. His professional prac- 
tice, during that time, was inconsiderable. His attendance at his 
office was unremitted; and having little business to occupy his 
time, he employed much of it in speculations upon political sub- 
jects in the newspapers. In the summer of 1791, he published a 
series of papers in the Boston Centinel, under the signature of 
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Publicola, containing remarks upon the First Part of Paine’s 
Rights of Man. These papers were for some time attributed to 
his father, and, for that reason, excited much public notice, both 
in this country andin Europe. They were at first very unpopular 
here, as containing political heresy, and questioning the infallibi- 
lity of the French revolution. But having been republished in 
Hingland, and received with some public commendation there, they 
afterwards rose much in the estimation of that class of literary 
characters among us (and it was once, and Still is, too numerousa 
tribe) who import their opinions, twice a year, from London or Li- 
verpool, with the other articles of British manufacture. 

In April, 1793, on the first information that war between Great 
Britain and France had been declared, Mr. Adams published in 
the Centinel three papers under the signature of Marcellus; the 
object of which was, to prove that the duty and the interest of the 
United States required that they should remain zeutrad in that 
war. These papers were published before president Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of neutrality, and when the writer had no know- 
ledge that such a proclamation was contemplated. There are two 
political principles which form the basis of the system of policy 
best suited to the interests and the duties of this country—one in 
relation to its internal concerns—wzvnion; the other, in respect to its 
intercourse with foreign nations—indefendence. These principles 
appear to be the keys to his political creed. He believed that both 
the union and independence of the nation depended much upon 
the establishment of the system of our zeu/rality in the wars of 
Europe. He thought tat was the critical moment for the esta- 
blishayent of this system, and there were symptoms of a tendency 
in the public opinion, which might have involved us immediately 
in the war, as allies of France. These were the motives which 
dictated the papers signed Marcellus, which were not much no- 
ticed at the time, and which have long since been forgotten. 

Not discouraged by neglect, our young politician, in the winter 
of 1793 and 1794, published another series of papers in support of 
president Washington’s administration, in the controversies ex- 
cited by the French minister, Genet. It was his zeal for the inde- 
pendence of the nation, which again impelled him to write; and 
on this occasion his sentiments happened to accord so well with 
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the prevailing public opinion, that these papers were received 
with much favour, and contributed to give reputation to their au- 


thor. 


In May, 1794, he was appointed minister resident to the United 
The circumstances which led to this appointment 
The nomination was, of course, 
It was said that his name was 


Netherlands. 


were never known to himself. 
made by president Washington. 


mentioned to the president by Mr. Jefferson, before his retire- 
ment from the department of state. With Mr. Adams, Mr. Jeffer- 


son had some personal acquaintance while he was in France. 


It 


has also been said that the papers just mentioned had attracted 
the president’s attention, and led him to make inquiries concern- 


ing their author. 


but the appointment was as unexpected to him as to his son. 
From 1794 to 1801, Mr. Adams was in Europe, successively 


Mr. Adams’s father was then vice-president; 


employed as a public minister in Holland, England, and Prussia. 
One of the last acts of president Washington’s administration was 
the nomination of him as minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Portugal. But while on his way from the Hague to Lisbon, he re- 
ceived a new commission, which changed his destination to Ber- 
The nomination of Mr. Adams to this mission was made by 
his father; and has been represented as an office bestowed by 
him upon his son. It was even asserted, in the public newspapers, 
that he had received the separate outfits of these different ap- 
pointments. The truth was, that on his first appointment, in 1794, 
he received the outfit only of a minister resident, $4,500; that on 
his subsequent appointment as minister plenipotentiary to Lisbon, 
he received, not the full outfit of a minister of that rank, but so 
much as, with the $4,500 received in 1794, amounted to that out- 
fit; that is to say, $4,500 more; making in the whole, $9,000, the 
outfit which has always been allowed to every minister plenipo- 
tentiary, from the first appointment of ministers, under our pre- 
sent constitution. In this respect, the case of Mr. Adams, we be- 
lieve, has beén peculiar. There have, at least, been instances o 
a full outfit allowed, on a new appointment given to a person al- 
ready abroad—and this circumstance may have given rise to the 
misrepresentation of the fact, as it respected Mr. Adams. The ap- 
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pointment which he held under the nomination of his father, sub- 
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jected him to additional expenses, but never gave him the addition 
of a dollar from the public treasury to that which he should have 
been entitled to, under the appointment to Lisbon. He resided at 
Berlin from November, 1797, until April, 1801; and during that 
time concluded a treaty of, commerce with Prussia; which had 
been the principal object of this mission. He was then recalled, 
just before the commencement of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 
He arrived at Philadelphia, in September, 1801. 

In 1802, he was elected a member of the senate of Massachu- 
setts, and served in that capacity one year. He was then elected, 
by the legislature of the same state, a senator of the United States, 
for six years, from the 4th of March, 1803. In June, 1808, he re- 
signed that office. In March, 1809, he was xominated by Mr. Ma- 
dison for a mission to Russia, but a majority of the senate being 
of opinion that such a mission was inexpedient and unnecessary, 
no vote was taken on the nomination. 

The part which Mr. Adams has acted, while in public life, has 
naturally been diversified in the detail, by the different offices in 
which he has been placed. While abroad, his situation was 
ministerial; his general duty was marked out by his instructions; 
and they were pursued to the satisfaction of the executive autho- 
rity by which he was employed. 

As amember of the state legislature, he made himself obnox- 
ious to a great and powerful combination of banking interests, by 
a strong but ineffectual opposition to a bank-making speculation, 
of which the time is not yet come to tell the whole truth. 

In the senate of the United States, he thought it his duty to 
support the existing administration, in every measure which his 
impartial judgment could approve. But while he thus discharged 
what he conceived to be his duty, he committed the unpardonable 
sin against arty. The legislature of Massachusetts, by a small 
majority of federal votes, in May, 1808, elected another person to 
represent them, from the expiration of Mr. Adams’s term of ser- 
vice, and he immediately resigned the remainder of that term. 
They had passed resolutions, in the nature of instructions to their 
senators, which Mr. Adams disapproved. He chose neither to act 
in conformity to those resolutions, nor to represent constituents 


who had no confidence in him. 
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it has already been remarked, that from the unsettled and de- 
sultory manner in which his years of infancy were employed, Mr. 
Adams never attained a profound knowledge of any of the sci- 
ences. He had always, however, an eager relish for the pursuits 
of literature, and acquired, at an early period of life, a taste for 


the fine arts. Inthe capitals of the great European nations, the 


monuments of architecture and of sculpture continually meet the 
eye, and cannot escape the attention even of the most careless ob- 
server. Painting—mutsic—the decorations of the drama, and the 
elegant arts which are combined in its representations—have a 
charm to the senses and imagination of youth, vivid in proportion 
to the perfection which they naturally attain in those large cities, 
where immense multitudes of men are compressed within so 
small an extent of space. The exhibitions of excellence in all 
those faculties, which Mr. Adams had frequent opportunities of 
witnessing, at the time of lite when they were calculated to-make 
the strongest impression, gave him a taste for them, which has 
contributed to much of the enjoyment of his life. 

In the year 1806, a professorship of rhetoric and oratory was in- 
stituted at Harvard university, founded upwards of thirty years 
since, by Nicholas Boylston, formerly a merchant of Boston. Mr. 
Adams was appointed the first professor on this foundation, and 
has delivered a course of lectures, on the subjects of the institu- 
tion, which have been published in two volumes, 8vo. 

Here it may not be improper to mention, that while Mr. Adams 
was minister in Russia, he wrote that Journal of a Tour through 
Silesia, which gave so much interest to the earliest numbers of 
this miscellany. The jirs¢ letter formed the frs¢ article of the frsz 
number which our accomplished predecessor submitted to the 
public attention; and we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of tran- 
scribing the editorial paragraph, because it shows with what ele- 
gance and justice one man of genius can praise another: “ The 
subsequent letter is the commencement of a series, which will be 
regularly published in this paper. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the general excellence of the following tour. It will be obvious 
to every intelligent reader, that it has been made by no vulgar 
traveller, but by a man of genius and observation, who, in happy 

VOL. VII. 40 . 
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union, combines the power of selecting the most interesting and 


picturesque objects, and of describing them gracefully.” 
Port Folio, Jan. 1801. 


These letters were afterwards republished in London, in two 
volumes, 8vo., without permission from the proprietor of the Port 


Felio, and have since been translated into French. 


- Mr. Dennie found in Mr. Adams, what, among editors, is term- 
ed a constant and valuable correspondent, as very numerous 
articles in the early volumes of this journal would testify, if it 
were proper to designate them. 

In August, 1809, he returned to a political life, having been ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to the emperor of Russia. His 
subsequent negotiations at Ghent, and his recent appointment to 
the office of secretary of state, must be fresh in the recollection of . 
our readers. 

Mr. Adams was married at London, in July, 1797, to Louisa 
Catherina, the second daughter of Joshua Johnson, then consul of 
the United States at that place. He was a native of Maryland, and 
a brother of —Thomas Johnson, sometime governor of that state, 
and a distinguished patriot of the revolution. 


— 


oo ~~ ee 


THE WORLD. 


Tue world is generally willing to support those who solicit fa- 
vour, against those who command reverence. He is easily praised 
whom no man can envy. 

Of things that terminate in human life, the world is the proper 
judge. To despise its sentence, if it were possible, is not just; and 
if it were just, is not possible. 

To know the world is necessary, since we were born for the 
help of one another; and to know it early is convenient, if it be 
only that we may learn early to despise it. 


War.—Princes have yet this remnant of humanity, that they 
think themselves obliged not to make war, without a reason, 
though their reasons are not always very satisfactory. 
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STATE OF HAYTI. 
La Systéme Colonial dévoile.—Par le Baron de Vastey. 


Tue object of this Haytian nobleman is to lay before his coun- 
trymen a number of important facts, which, though possessing 
the authority of foreign historians, or the credibility of eye and ear- 
witnesses in Hayti, had not till now been given to Haytians in the 
language of one of themselves. After dwelling on the distinction 
of the original Haytians, the origin of slavery, and the monstro- 
sities in the traffic in human blood, the baron proceeds to an enu- 
meration of the cruelties which the French inflicted on his unfor- 
tunate countrymen. On the subject of West India slavery it is 
quite unnecessary to enter, when such writings are before the 
public as “lord Seatorth’s correspondence laid before parliament,” 
“ Bryan Edwards’s West Indies,” and, though last not least, 
“ (larkson’s History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” But 
of the cruelties practised by the French in St. Domingo, Europe 
had, in a great measure, till now, been totally ignorant. The 
mask has, however, been withdrawn, by the liberty which the 
Haytians have given themselves; and perhaps the most signal ven- 
geance they can now take of their ancient oppressors, is to give 
an impartial history of the sufferings of the one and the enormities 
of the other. In reading over the tract before us, we have doubt- 
ed whether we were in the society of men or of wild beasts; but 
a little reflection easily convinced us that the brutes of the field 
could not act as the monsters we have been placed in company 
with. The authors of these crimes were French colonists in Hay- 
ti; the sufferers, poor slaves; the former called themselves the 
most polished people in the universe; the latter were the most 
obedient, serviceable beings that ever existed. History does not 
present a collection of men whom we can place in parallel with 
the colonists of St. Domingo; among all nations there exist not 
such profound wretches; at no epoch, among no people, have we 
ever read of from 4000 to 5000 dandits, of whom every man was 
a Nero, a Mézence, a Phalaris; and every woman a Messaline, or 
a Frédegone. 
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We shall conclude this article with some information respect- 
ing Hayti, abstracted from a letter addressed to the editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, by an English naval officer of high dis- 
tinction. This gentleman informs us that baron Vastey is compil- 
ing a very fuil history of king Henry, with a large appendix of 
original letters and public documents. The king was born a slave, 
at St. Kitts; he was afterwards a steward in one of count D’Es- 
taing’s fleet. The merchants, who are settled at Hayti, consider 
their persons,and property, under the protection of the king, to be 
as safe as at Kingston, unless the French should land an expedi- 
tion. In such an event, the king has given notice, that all property 
will be burnt with the city, but he will take care of their persons. 
He is sharp in his dealings, and makes the merchants fulfil their 
contracts. He is a fine portly looking man, about 5 feet 10 inches. 
His dress, except on state-days, is very like the Windsor uniform, 
without lace or star. He is quite black, with a manner and coun- 
tenance, when in good humour, very intelligent, pleasant, and ex- 
pressive; his features are much that of his countrymen; his nose 
rather long, but flat at the nostrils; his lips are not thick; his eyes, 
except when ina rage, rather small, but quick; his forehead, 
which gives so much character to his countenance, high. His 
gusts of passion, can only be compared to a hurricane for its 
fury, but fortunately the fit now comes very seldom, and does 
not last long. He isin close and intimate alliance with Mr. Wilber- 
force and his party. This gentleman, together with Steevens, and 
Clarkson, and sir John Sinclair, are his principal advisers. His 
avowed intention is a religious, moral, and political change. How 
far he is sincere, and how far he possesses talents capable of 
bringing about so great a change, time will best show. He is 
possessed of strong powers of mind, attended with strong passions. 
He is wholly without education, and even now can read very bad- 
ly, and can only write enough to sign his name. But to make up 
for that, he has been brought up in the school of danger, difficul- 
ties, and intrigue, where his deep policy and knowledge of hu- 
man character have shone as conspicuously as his courage and ta- 
lents asa soldier. It is Ais mind, and his alone, that governs all; 
he has the ablest men of his kingdom employed about his person, 
but they are mere executors. One proof of his neither being 2 
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yery changeable or cruel man, is, that almost all the great officers 
of the palace, were found by this officer in the stations where they 
were at the period of a former visit, four years previous. The 
king never forgives a fault. He sent his own son, the prince royal, 
a prisoner to the citadel, to show he paid no regard to rank.~ He 
is represented as a most affectionate father of a tamily, and his 
children are said to be under no fear or restraint in his presence. 
He has in his palace several little children, the orphans of some of 
his old officers. They are continually running about the rooms, 
when he has no business, and feeling his pockets for bon-bons. 
When Dr. Burt was bleeding the princess royal, he came into 
the room and took the basin, and when the physician wished to re- 
lieve him from it, he said, remember I am a father. He is very 
much attached to the queen, who, by what every body says of her, 
deserves it. She is said to be of a most amiable character, and her 
cHarities are most extensive; p!ain in her manners, and jet black. 
Her two daughters, who have been educated by a lady from Phi- 
ladelphia, are very accomplished, speaking Engiish very well; in 
their manners particularly engaging, and affable to all about them. 
Four schools, on the Lancasterian system, have been established 
under the care of Englishmen. The physician at the hospital re- 
presents that institution as being most liberally endowed, and that 
there is not an individual in it that the king does not know by 
name, together with his character, his regimen, disease, and every 
thing about him. Whenever the king, in going the rounds of the 
hospital, comes to a blackguard, he gives him a crack on the 
head with his hand, saying . The soldiers are all delighted 
to see him, and crack jokes, but the officers look frightened. 
The king has offered, through England, twenty millions of dol- 
lars to France to make an independent peace, guaranteed by Eng- 
land; but without the guarantee, he would not give twenty dol- 
lars; and till that is done, all his towns, and the country, will be 
kept in the present ruinous state. If the French invade the king- 
dom, the hour they land they will find themselves in a wilder- 
ness, without a house to cover them, or a morsel of bread but 
what they bring with them. He certainly is bringing to a fair trial 
the great question, whether the negroes possess sufficient reason- 
ing powers to govern themselves; or, in short, whether they have 
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the same capacities as white men. The king has determined to 
change the language from bad French to English. They wish to 
annihilate every trace of a Frenchman. 

The citadel is hardly to be described. It appears, from the sea, 
at the distance of fifteen miles, when clear of clouds, like one of 
those enchanted castles in old romances. It is built on the rocky 
pinnacle of the highest hili, said to be fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. He is now enlarging it, and this officer was 
told that it would contain 20,000 men. This he does not believe, 
but supposes eight thousand would be nearer the fact. The king 
is building strong martello towers on the adjoining hills, which 
will give him a great command of hill-country for raising food for 
his army. Except by treachery, the writer thinks it impregnable. 
‘Here is no want of water, for it is always in the clouds. 

The governor of Cape Henry, the duke of Marmalade, a regu- 
lar old black fellow, but an excellent and upright man, gave the 
writer and his brother officers, twelve innumber, a grand dinner. 
They sat down thirty-six, and among the company there were two 
dukes, three counts, and four barons. It was a most gentleman- 
like dinner, with an elegant dessert, and. good wine. All the 
toasts were drunk, standing, with three times three. The colour- 
ed gentlemen, as we should say in Philadelphia, were very mode- 
rate, but this is not natural; they like a glass of wine; but the king 
might send for them, as they were all of his staff. 





RECOLLECTION. 


Tat which is obvious is not always known; and what is known 
is not always present. Sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise 
vigilance; slight avocations will seduce attention; and casual 
eclipses of the mind will darken learning; so that the writer shall 
often, in vain, trace his memory at the moment of need, for that 
which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and which will 
come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 


REsoLution.—-Resolution and success reciprocally produce 
each other. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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THE BULL-FIGHTS IN SPAIN. 


a 7 
ft Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in Cadiz, to his friend in | 

Philadelphia. ; 
Ly j 
ye 


You have undoubtedly heard much of the astonishing amnse- 
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- ment of bull-fighting, known only to the people of Spain; an in- | 
ec human amusement, no less ancient than renowned, when the Span- \ 
1s ish cavaliers like the knights of the Round Table won smiles and { 
ch favours from their “ ladies fair,” in proportion to the gallantry 
or and hardihood which they displayed in these fierce encounters. t. 
le. Such were the “ olden times;” and to this day the attachment of all aN 

classes to these barbarous spectacles is almost incredible. Many Vi 
ja persons deny themselves the common necessaries of life, to save | 3 
he sufficient to pay for a seat at “the bulls.” In Cadiz, they have i 
er. them about once a fortnight, sometimes oftener, generally on ho- 1] 
wo lidays, or Sundays, when all the knowing ones pray for a Le- | 
an- vanter or east wind, which is said to render the bulls more furi- 
he ous. The “casa de toros,” or house of bulls, is a large open i | 
ure kind of circus, round which is a score of circular seats, rising | 
le- one above the other, the highest only being covered by a roof, it 
ing projecting out beyond the lower seats, which are raised, with a 


paling in front, five or six feet from the ground, and further pro- 
tected by ridge ropes to the height of eight or nine feet. 


ee ee. lg Ti, A A a 


The arena is an uncovered circular area, about twenty-five hun- 
dred feet in circumference, round which at intervals, are little 
places, like sentry boxes, with a space im the side just sufficient 
to admit a man’s body, intended for those who are on foot, when = 
rise closely pursued, to escape the fury of the bull. Large double 


wh 


ual gates in front admit the bulls, into a wide hall or passage-way i 
hall leading to the arena, where they enter through folding doors, im- 

that mediately opposite to which, in a box by themselves with some 

will 


marks of distinction, sit the judges of the day, composed, I believe, 
of the corporation of Cadiz. Under them is a gate through which 
the bulls are driven, from the opposite side, into a narrower pas- 
sage, where they are separated by portcullis’ let fall between them, 
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and which are hoisted at pleasure, when a bull is required to be 


let out. 
This circus is a rough unfinished wooden building, holding 


about fifteen thousand people; it is always well filled and often ex- . 


cessively crowded. You enter by a variety of little doors, to the 
different parts of the building, and ascend by as many different 
stairways, to the upper and scuttle holes, through which you must 
squeeze yourself into the lower seats. The price is regulated ac- 
cording to the place; but the greatest distinction is between the 
sun and the shade; the poorer sort only taking the side of the sun; 
the price being much less. 

Between the hours of three and four in the afternoon, the 
crowd begins to collect, and in a short time nearly fill the house, 
as well as the open arena; where many go to make their observa- 
tions upon the company collecting in the seats and boxes. 

At the appointed time martial music announces the approach 
of soldiers (nothing is performed in Spain, without the interven- 
tion of the military, not even religious processions!) who enter the 


gates, and march through to the opposite side, extending them-: 


selves across the arena, with fixed bayonets; moving to slow time, 
they clear the place of all stragglers; they then file off to right and 
left, to their different posts, up to the boxes or seats, by means of 
cleets, on the sides, placed there for that purpose. 

The arena being now clear, all the actors in this bloody trage- 
dy, make their appearance, three on horseback and a number on 
foot. Those on horseback perform in the first act, which presents 
the most animated, bloody, and disgusting scenes; their situation 
requires great address, strength, and courage. They are called 
“© Picadores,” and are armed with lances eight or nine feet long, 
pointed at the end with steel, about an inch or two. They wear 
a round and very wide brimmed hat, tied under the chin; a short 
worked jacket, fitting close to the body and arms, made of silk of 
a bright colour, ornamented with shoulder knots and tassels, co- 
vered with gold and silver lace and trimmed with ribands; their 
hair, always long, clubbed up and put into a silk net, the fringe 
hanging down to their middle; their legs are cased with tin, over 
which they wear a kind of leather overalls; their heels are arm- 
ed with immense spurs; and firmly seated in a true Spanish sad- 
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dle, which rises before and behind. Thus with their lances in rest, 
under their right arm, they are accoutred for action. 

Those on foot are called“ Chulos,” or “ Bandileros,” and“ Ma- 
tadores,” and are dressed in all the elegance of the Spanish cos- 
tume-—QOn their heads they wear a small montero cap made of 
black silk velvet and hung with tassels; their long hair clabbed be- 
hind, and hung in a net; their jacket fitting close to the shape, are 
similar to those which are worn by the Picadores,of a bright colour- 
ed silk, a scarf round the waist of a different colour. They have 
ornamented silk breeches, fastened below the knees, ard silk stock- 
ings and shoes. The whole dress is light and very costly. They 
carry a sort of mantle of red, blue, green, or white stuff, with 
which to provoke, draw ‘off, or attract the bull’s attention, and 
which they drop when closely pursued; and the bull is almost sure 
to quit the pursuit of the man, and vent his rage upon the man- 
tle, tearing it to pieces, with his hoofs and horns. The matadore 
is dressed in a manner similar to the dandilero. He enters at the 
last act; his business is to kill the bull with a small sword as he 
rushes headlong upon him. 

These personages having presented themselves and made their 
obeisance to the governor and the judges, the folding doors are 
thrown open, and a man enters, leading an ox, round whose neck 
a bell is tied, which he constantly shakes, and immediately after, 
er by the time he reaches the centre of the arena, eight wild bulls 
rush in. together, though they are at first kept back, by the loud 
shouts and cries set up by the spectators. They follow the ox 
across the circus into the passage-way under the judges, and the 
doors are immediately closed upon them. 


It is very singular that when thus together in a body, the bulls . 


arely ever make any decided attacks, although often much pro- 
voked. These animals, in general, are brought from the plains of 
Tarriffa, and are certainly very beautiful. They are much larger 
than ours; of a bright, clear colour; clean limbed, and horns long, 
sharp and curving; stately necks and heads. Ribands of different 
colours are fastened into the skin of their fore shoulder, before 
they are turned out, to denote their flock, or breed. Hight is the: 
usual number fought at one Féte. All being now prepared for ac- 
tion, the picadores station themselves to the left, round the side of 
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the circus, at distances of forty or fifty feet, in succession to each 
other, while the bandileros betake themselves to their hiding 
holes. Silence reigns for a moment. Expectation stands on tip- 
toe.—The trumpets sound—the doors fly open.—Crashing all be- 
fore him, out rushes,with extended tail, distended nostrils, and eyes 
of flame, the furious bull; and springing to the left attacks the pi- 
cadore, whose horse stands unmoved while the lance of the rider 
enters the left neck of the animal; and probably turns him off to 
an attack on the second; so on to the third, who doing the same 
thing, the infuriated beast drives on, raging round the circus; and 
the picadores follow up and assume a new situation, always to the 
left, and await a new attack. If the picadore does not succeed in 
turning off the bull, the shock is dreadful. Horse and horseman 
are tumbled headlong to the ground with amazing violence; and 
the danger is great to both, if the bull follows up the attack, but 
he often passes on, or his attention is drawn off by the manceu- 
vres of the bandileros. The horse is often mortally wounded, and 
never rises again, particularly if struck under the chest; and the 
man is left severely stunned, or lifeless. 

Sometimes, when the bull has been frequently turned off by the 
lance, he betakes himself to the centre of the “ arena,” and stands 
at bay, laving his dewlap and black hoofs, with the blood that 
flows copiously fiom his lacerated and gored neck, rolling his 
fierce eyes, and turning in every direction upon his numerous 
enemies, apparently meditating vengeance. At length he fixes upon 
an adversary, and rushes upon him, determined as it were, to con- 
quer or die, for instead of giving way upon feeling the steel enter 
his neck, he forces himself with his utmost power against it. 
This is a period, replete with danger and honour to the combat- 
ants.——Should the bull succeed in breaking the lance, or in forc- 
ing it from the grasp of the picadore, wo betide him! for the on- 
set is mortal: the fury of the animal knows no bounds, and he is 
cheered with loud acclamations.—But if the horseman resists him 
successfully, it is a chef d’ ouvre, and the highest compliments 
and encomiums are bestowed upon him. Sometimes, such is the 
power with which the attack is made, and such the prodigious 
strength of arm possessed by the picadore, the horse is tumbled over 
backwards by the pressure of the bull against the lance; and some= 
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times, bull, horse, and horseman, bite the dust together. But 
above all things, in this barbarous amusement, the affecting pic- 
ture of the patience, docility, and courage, presented by the hor- 
ses is truly astonishing. You see them, without flinching, await 
the attack of their all-powerful enemy.—You see them with their 
bloody entrails, just gushing, or hanging out of their gored sides, 
often trailing on the ground and trod under their own feet, to 
which their rider pays no attention, still obey the hand that directs 
or the spur that incites them; ’till .tottering from loss of blood 
and gastly wounds, exhausted nature refuses longer to support 
them; the noble animal falls, and dies. He is instantly disencum- 
bered of his bridle and saddle, if the distance of the bull will al- 
low, and lies upon the “ arena,” until the scene of slaughter is clo- 
sed. Often in the interim the dead body of the horse is tossed and 
trampled upon (as if to tread him into dust) by the frantic and 
terrific bull, exhausting his strength in impotent fury. I recollect 
to have seen a bull, who at every attack sent horse and rider to 
the earth, and on he passed, seemingly despising a fallen foe. This 
bull killed five horses, and never gored one after he was dead, 
but appeared to be conscious of his victory by standing over the 
bodies of his tormentors. Ifthe bull will not fight the horsemen, 
he is hissed and buffeted beyond measure. In order, as they say, 
to put spirits into him, barbed darts, fitted with fireworks are 
stuck all over him, and the wretched beast is tormented to death, 
enduring the scorn of the whole assembly. 

When a bull clears the “ arena,’’ that is, kills the three horses, 
before the picadores are remounted and returned, the hollow cir- 
cus shakes with reiterated applause, and the scene is enlivened, 
by the white handkerchiefs of the ladies waving in all directions. 

When it appears that the bull will no longer attack, or retreats 
before the horsemen, or sufficient time has been occupied, the 
trumpet sounds, and the picadores give way; though it sometimes 
happens if the bull is a favourite, and plays his part well, the 
spectators interfere, and encore him in such a manner, that the 
judges are obliged to permit the fight with the horsemen to con- 
tinue. The bull, at this period, generally stands near the centre 
of the circus, spurning the earth, and lashing his sides in fearful 
rage. The signal being given, three or four of the bandileros, 
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armed with a barbed dart in each hand, covered with strips of 
white paper or riband, run behind the bull, who turns imme- 
diately upon them; at that instant, the body of the bandilero being 
brought exactly between the horns of the bull, he sticks his hor- 
rid weapons into each side of the neck, throwing himself off (the 
impetus being given by the bull) on one side with wonderful dex- 
terity. The tortured animal now bellows with agony, his tongue 
lolling from his mouth, he plunges and jumps in all directions, 
attacking every thing before him, tossing and shaking his head 
and neck, in vain efforts to rid himself of the cruel darts, often 
springing up at the spectators, so high as sometimes to throw 
himself on the upper ropes. 

When the brave animal has endured sufficient of this kind of 
torture to glut the appetites of the more savage populace, the 
trumpet sounds again, and the matadore makes his appearance, 
attended by the bandileros with their coloured manties in their 
hands, with which to provoke the bull to pursuit, and lead him on 
to attack the matadore. ‘This scene often lasts a lopg time, in 
consequence of the bull not making a direct, straight forward at- 
tack, which the matadore waits for (as it is extremely hazar- 
dous for him to attack the bull), with a piece of sky-blue stuff on 
a short staff in his left hand, and a small sword in his right; with 
the cloth he conceals his sword, and provokes the bull, when at 
bay, to rush upon him. When the bull thus attacks, he meets 
him front to front, with steady eye and iron nerve, directing the 
well poised arm, to drive his trusty blade, where the neck and bo- 
dy join, up tothe hilt. The lordly beast then totters and reels; 
his flanks heave; at every breath his life-blood gushes from his 
nose and mouth; he sinks upon his knees; his enemies approach; 
one effort more; he rises; they retire. Rolling his swarthy eyes 
like balls of fire, threatening and terrible even in the agonies of 
death, the fountain of life being drained to its source, the power- 
Jess limbs give way, and down falls the struggling animal. Now 
the final dutcher makes his appearance and consummates the mur- 
der, by plunging a small triangular dagger into the spinal mar- 
row, where the neck and head unite. Instant death succeeds. If 
this is well done the whole house rings with applause. Music 
awakes and breathes again—the folding doors fly open—three 
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mouse-coloured horses, harnessed abreast, ornamented with red 
plumes, and covered with bells, are led in, and by these the man- 
gled body of the dead hero is dragged in triumph round the cir- 
cus, and they disappear through the gates, which close immedi- 
ately. Again the trumpet sounds, all are prepared, and a similar 
scene is acted with another victim. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER—BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Mr. SAvUNTER, 

Mosr of you writers have leaped into the censor’s throne 
without leave or license; where you were no sooner seated, than, 
with the impudence one might expect from such conduct, you 
have railed, with all the severity of satire and the indecency of 
invective, against our folly, frivolity, forwardness, fondness of dress, 
and so forth. . You can’t conceive what a latitude is assumed by 
the witlings of the day, from the encouragement of such pens as 
your’s. Those well dressed young gentlemen who will /ay awake 
whole nights in carving the fashion of anew doublet, and who will 
criticise Cooper without knowing whether Shakspere wrote dra- 
mas or epic poems, these wiseacres, I say, saunter along Ches- 
nut-street, when the sun shines, and amuse themselves with sneers 
against our sex: and in nething are we so much the object of their 
ridicule as in our devotion to fashion, on whose shrine, according 
to these modern peripatetics, we sacrifice our time, our under- 
standing, and our health. We have freedom of the press, and 
freedom of religion, and why should we not enjoy a freedom of 
fashions? 

What do these sapient gentlemen wish? Would they have a 
dress fer females established by an act of the assembly, as doc- 
tors of medicine have been created in Maryland? Which dress 
_ aforesaid of the aforegoing figure, colour, materials, fashion, cut, 
make, &c. &c. all the good spinsters of Pennsylvania shall wear on 
all highdays and holydays, under pain, &c. &c-” Horrible idea! — 
What! tie us down to the dull routine of the same looks, the same 
bonnets, the same cloaks?take from us that charming diversity, that 
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delightful variety, which blooms in endless succession from week to 
week, with the changes of the season—make ustediousto ourselves, 
and as unalterable and unattractable.as an old family picture—-or, 
what is equally out of the way and insipid, an old bachelor? Rob us 
of half our charms and deprive us of all subjects of thought and 
conversation! You men may talk of your dogs, your horses, and 
your wine; but alas! if you take fashion from us, pray Mr. Saun- 
ter, inform me upon what topic shall we converse with our 
beaux? Can you furnish us with any substitute for the delightful 
themes of ribands, laces, bonnets, shawls, new dresses—with all 
the various and interesting inquiries about the-forms and fashions 
intended to beat Mrs. O’s party to-morrow night, or which agita- 
ted the bosoms of so many belles on the preceding evening, at 
Mrs. T’s? We should really mope ourselves into the melancho- 
ly of a young lawyer, who looks and sighs in vain for a mistress 
or a Client, or a gay girl, who is shut up in the country,’ enjoying 
the poetical charms of turbid ponds, bellowing cattle, and neigh- 
bourly visitations; and the poor, dear little Dandies, for lack of 
new bonnets and gay ribands to talk about, would relapse into 
downright torpitude. 

But some of you talk of the simplicity of nature; of the gew- 
gaw display of artificial charms; of deforming nature’s works by 
the cumbrous and fantastical embellishments of art, and so forth. 
Now, sir, if you will pin the argument to this point, I shall have 
you in my power. Pray is nature simple, barren, tedious, dull, 
uniform, and unadorned, as you old bachelors would have us to be, 
so that we might resemble your comfortless selves? Look at the 
trees: are they all of the same colour? Are they not so infinitely 
diversified in their shades and figures, that, to an observing eye, 
no two are alike? Observe the flowers of the garden: do they 


exhibit the same sombre or pale hue? Do they present that dull 


simplicity which you recommend to us, whom your gravest phi- 
losophers allow to be the handsomest beings in creation? Do you 


prefer the dull uniformity of a trench of upright celery to the va- 
riegated bed of tulips? What would you say of a project to re- 
form nature by robbing the rose of its blushing red, the lily of 
its silver lustre, the tulip of its gorgeous streaks, the violet of its 
regal purple, and allowing the vale to be no longer embroidered 
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with their various beauties? or, of blotting from the clouds their 
golden streaks and dazzling silver, and banishing the gay rainbow 
from the heavens, because they are not of an uniform colour, but 
for ever present more varieties and combinations of beauties than 
our imaginations can paint? And shall not we, who, at least, pre- 
tend to have the use of reason, imitate nature? Nature has giv- 
en for our use the varied dyes of the mineral and the vegetable 
world, which enable us almost to vie with her own splendid gild- 
ing. Nature made us to be various, changeable, inconstant, many 
coloured, whimsical, fickle and fond of show if you please, and 
we follow nature with the greatest fidelity, when, like her, we use 
her beauties to delight the eye, gratify the taste, amd employ the 
mind in the harmonious varieties of colour and figure to which 
fashion resorts, and to which we devote so much time and thought. 

Attend to these hints, and if you properly digest them, I have 
no doubt so sensible a head as you possess must nod assent to my 
doctrine, that to study fashion and be in the fashion is the most de- 
lightful and harmless employment upon earth, and the most con- 
formable to our nature. But if you should be so perverse as to 
think erroneously on this subject, I advise you to keep your ob- 
servations to yourself, or to have your head well wigged the next 
time you come among us. 


Your’s, as you demean yourself. 
V ALERIA. 


“Tf you don’t believe this loaf of bread to be a shoulder of 
mutton,” says Peter in the Tale of a Tub, in one of those sar- 
casms against transubstantiation, which no man could convey with 
more archness than Dean Swift, “ then d—n you and all your gene- 
vation for ever.” As my fair correspondent does not impose such 
rigorous terms upon me, I shall pull my wig very closely about 


my ears, though my hair, for divers cogent reasons, is not in very 
imminent danger, and venture to make a few observations upon 
the subject of her spirited epistle. 


The goddess Fortune is represented as blind: but she who pre- 


sides over dressing-tables and mirrors, at whose shrine thousands 
worship, with such sincere devotion, darts a beam as unerring as 
the lynx, and like a meridian sun, she dazzles and even blinds her 
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admirers. How quickly does a cloak or a bonnet, which we should 
at first pronounce horribly ugly, and unbecoming, change its qua- 
lities, if we ure told that it is imported from the regions of Fash- 
ion! How immediately do we begin to hesitate: then to palliate 
defects: then to discover beauties! At last we exclaim in rap- 
tures of admiration, how charming, how captivating! Surely it is 
the very thing, and we should never be able to exist without it! 
How truly may fashion be called 


A host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand; 
But with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles, 
And goes out sighing. 


Potent as this empire must be admitted to be, every rational 
mind must lament the badness of her administration and the tar- 
dy pace of her laws. The city and the country never agree; and 
whole tracts of land are separated from each other by the colours 
of fashion, as distinctly as,the counties or territories of a painted 
map. As in travelling the delightful change from mountains, high 
and airy, and covered with promising buds, through the humble 
vales, where we are regaled with luscious fruits, and to more 
southern countries, where we mark the appearance of the many 
coloured Autumn—so in an excursion from the city to the coun- 
try, the latter is clad in the green livery of Spring, while the for- 
mer dazzles the eye with all the gaudy tulips of Summer. While 
one description of bonnets glide through the aisles of the village 
church, in their full rage, when they have been consigned to the 
ocean of oblivion by the city belle: the country shrugs itself in 
the long pelisse or the close coat, while Mrs. has forgotten 
their very names, and exhibits nothing but cloaks of all colours, 
and of all shades of colours, and ornamented with ingenious de- 
corations of diamonds, scollops, convexities and concavities, leaves, 





sprigs, and flowers. 

Yet this irresistible goddess can not only effect a revolution in 
the subordinate government of taste, but inspire the mind with 
the most powerful virtues. I have often looked with a mixture 
of admiration and pity, ata delicate form passing through our 
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streets, shrinking under a thin covering from the “ churlish chi- 
ding of the winter’s wind.” Every fold and every wrapper of 
this thin material, was economically employed to turn off the sharp 
blast that still pierced it. I could not but admire a fortitude which 
enabled the wearer to defy the common feelings of pain, in the 
steadfast performance of her allegiance to the deity of her idola- 
try. YetI sympathized sometimes in those feelings, which must 
now and then make themselves be regarded, and compel us to ac- 
knowledge the frailty of humanity! 

My correspondent, however, pleads the cause of Fashion with 
so much ingenuity and naiveté, that I know not how to decide 
against her influence. Indeed, when I reflect upon the powerful 
arguments which are employed by Valeria, I know not whether 
it would require more than a few moments of verbal persuasion 
from a pair of pretty iips, to induce even me to burnish my pale 
cheeks, doff my slippers, and array myself in all the parapherna- 
lia of a beau. I might be tempted to 





be at charges for a looking-glass, 
And entertain a score or two of tailors, 


To study fashions to adorn my body. 


FRUGALITY. 


The mercantile wisdom of “ a penny saved is two-pence got,” 
may be accommodated to all conditions, by observing, that not 
only they who pursue any lucrative empleyment will save time 
when they forbear expense, and that time may be employed to 
the increase of profit; but that they, who are above such minute 
considerations, will find by every victory over appetite, or passion, 
new strength added to the mind, will gain the power of refusing 
those solicitations by which the young and vivacious are hourly 
assaulted, and in time, set themselves above the reach of extrava- 
gance and folly. 
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WITCHES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The witches of New England have afforded abundant matter of 


amusement for the wits of London. It may not be generally 
known among this class of writers, that in the Augustan age of 
English literature and science, when that country was adorned 


by a Newton, a Halley, a Swift, a Clarke, and an Addison,—in the 


year 1712 judge Powell, who was neither a weak nora hard- 


hearted man, condemned Jane Wentham at Hertford. Four years 
afterwards, he, at Huntingdon condemned Mary Hickes and her 
daughter Elizabeth, an infant of eleven years old, who were exe- 


cuted in July 1716. At the beginning of the same century, of 
which English philosophers and English scholars talk with tri- 
umph, two unhappy wretches were hung at Northampton, 17th 
March 1705; and in July 1712, five other wretches suffered the 
same fate, at the same place. 4 Gough’s British Topography, 225. 
Who would dare to dispute the erudition, the integrity, the wis- 
dom, or the piety of sir Matthew Hale? Who can read with indif- 
ference, the reasons which, with his usual modesty and sincerity, 
he assigns for declining the judicial office, and in which he repre- 
sents himself as having “too much pity, clemency, and tenderness in 
cases of life, which may prove an unserviceable temper for bust- 
ling?” 
Mitis precibus, pietatis abundans 
Poene parcus erat. Claud. de iv. Cons. Honor. 1. 113. 
Yet so far did he share in the credulity of his cotemporaries 
about witchcraft, that in the Suffolk sessions of 1664, he not only 
condemned two widows of Leystoff, but suffered judgment to be 
executed upon them; and even the learned sir Thomas Brown, is 
said upon this occasion to “ have declared himself in court to be 
clearly of opinion, that the fits of the patient were natural, but 
heightened by the devil co-operating with the malice of the witch- 
es, and to have confirmed that opinion by a similar case in 
Denmark, and so far influenced the jury that the two women were 
hanged.” Gough’s Brit. Topfog. in loc. cit. 
So true is the language of the poet: 
Suus cuigue attributus est error; 
Sed non videmus mantic quod in tergo est. 
Catull. Carm. 20. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY; or, THE VICTORY AT NEW ORLEANS, 


Written by T. J. Allen, Esq. 


Arr—“*.Anacreon in heaven.’ 


Britannia advances with white swelling sail, 
Her red cross is floating in pride on the gale; 


. She comes with her host over ocean afar, 


And sounds, with shrill trump, the dread signal of war. 
And many a warrior of fame in the fight, 


And many a hero in chivalry bright, 
Descends with bold step on the patriot shore, 
Where Freedom is cherish’d and dwells evermore! 


Ah! wo to her warriors of fame in the fight— 

Ah! wo to her heroes in chivalry bright! 

The scenery will darken, ere closes the day, 

And the war-kindled eye fade in dimness away. 

For fame they will battle, for glory they’ll die, 

And, struck to the earth, in their blood they shall lie, 
The proud ones! who dare to invade the dear shore, 
Where Freedom has chosen to dwell evermore! 


How vainly they thicken and press on the field, 

Where freemen the falchion of Liberty wield! 

There Death striding dreadful the columns among, 

Spreads carnage and horror amidst the deep throng; 

And thousands sink down to repose on the plain, 

Whom the reveillie never shall waken again; 
For they came to pollute and enslave the dear shore, 
Where Heav’n-born Freedom shall dwell evermore! 


Lét the festal of triumph resplendently shine 
Round the brows of the brave wreaths of laurel entwine; 
For the few that have fall’n in Liberty’s name, 
Drop a tear in the cup that we fill to their fame; 
And to Him who smil’d on us, who dwells in the skies, 
From our hearts let the tribute of gratitude rise. 

It was He gave the vict’ry, and blest the lov’d shore, 
Where Freedom is sacred and dwells evermore! 
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POETRY—ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A REFLECTION BY NIGHT. 


How lovely the moon looks amidst the blue sky! 
She smiles as unconscious that sorrow is nigh, 
Yet that dark-rushing cloud seems to envy her smile, 
And deprives her of beauty and joy for awhile. 
Oh thus shone the moon-beams of Hope on the way, 
Through which Fancy had told me my manhood should stray; 
And thus, too, the clouds of misfortune have swept 
O’er the face of that morn; and like them I have wept; 
But the clouds that have darken’d the moon will depart, 
And sorrow wil] dwell but awhile in the heart. 


The rain-drops that fall from the dark clouds will cease, 
And the tears that we shed will be foilow’d by peace. 


MARINER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADDRESS TO THE SUN—VERSIFIED FROM OSSIAN. 


O thou that roll’st in yonder azure field, 
As round and bright as Trenmor’s glitt’ring shield! 
Whence is that pure, and everlasting glow, 
Which pours its glory on the world below? 
When in the east appears thy radiant eye, 
The trembling stars forsake the flaming sky, 
Sinks the pale moon into the western tide, 
And leaves thee all alone thy race to ride; 
For not in heaven’s expanded arch is one 
Who dares with thee thy rapid course to run. 
The oaks that crown the mountains fade away; 
Mountains themselves rush onward to decay; 
The restless ocean shrinks and grows again; 
The moon is lost beneath the raging main; 


But thou still joyest in thy primal course, 
Darting thy rays with undiminished force. 


When warring tempests range the troubled sky, 
And thunders roll, and vivid lightnings fly, 
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Goop HuMovuR may be defined a habit of being pleased; a constant and 
perennial softness of manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposi- 
tion, like that which every one perceives in bimself, when the first trans- 
ports of new felicity have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in mo- 
tion by a slow succession of soft impulses. i 

Good humour is a state between gayety and unconcern; the act of a mind 
at leisure, to regard the actions of another. 


Ir is justly considered as the greatest excellency of art, to imitate nature; 


but it requires judgment to distinguish those parts of nature which are most 
proper for imitation. 
No man was ever great by imitation. 































POETRY—ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


Thou, midst the tumult, show’st thy placid form, 
And smil’st serenely on the frowning storm. 
But, though thy beauty gladdens earth and sky, 
Thou bring’st no joy to Ossian’s sightless eye. 
He sees thee not, when in the rosy morn, 

Thy yellow hair on eastern winds is borne; i 
Nor when thy trembling disk descends to rest { i 
Amidst the milder radiance of the west. | 
He sees thee not, for he is old. And thou, 
Like him, must lose thy fervid youthful glow. 
Yes! for these joyous hours that with thee fly, 
Still urge thee onward to thy destiny; 

When thou shalt sleep within thy cloudy hall, 


And hear no more the Morning’s cheerful call. 
Qh then pursue with joy thy youthful way, 
Dark and unlovely comes life’s wintry day; 





—— 


°Tis like the trembling light the moon-beams pour, 
Through broken clouds at midnight’s lonely hour; 
When curling mists envelop every hill, 
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And o’er the plain the north-wind whistles shrill; 
The wandering traveller hears its leaden sound, 
And, shivering, wraps his shaggy mantle round. 


MARINER. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Small’s press for a very interesting vo- 

lume, entitled, Zransactions of the Historical and Literary Com- 
mittee of the American Philosopfthical Society, held at Philadelphia, 
for promoting useful knowledge.—This is the first of a series of 
volumes, intended to be published by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, on subjects connected with the history 
of this country. This volume is exclusively devoted to communi- 
cations respecting the American Indians, with whom our histori- 
cal scene naturally opens. It principally consists of a highly inte- 
resting “ Account of the history, manners, and customs of the In- 
dian nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighbour- 
ing States,’ by the Rev. John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, a mem- 
ber of the committee. In this valuable communication, the result 
of the author’s observations and experience, during a residence of 
near forty years among the Indians, we are presented with a 
clearer view of those aboriginal people, than has yet been given 
in any work now extant. It is divided into chapters, and inter- 
spersed with occasional dialogues, and numerous anecdotes, 
which give life to the picture, which the author has drawn, and 
make the likeness more striking. 

The remainder of the volume consists of a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Heckewelder and Mr. Duponceau, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Historical Committee, on the subject of the lan- 
guages of the American Indians, illustrated by a collection of 
words, phrases, and short dialogues in the Lenni Lenappe, or De- 
laware language, by Mr. Heckewelder; in which the rich and ele- 
gant grammatical forms of those idioms, from Greenland to cape 
Horn, are developed and explained; and in which, as well as in a 
report of the Corresponding Secretary, prefixed to the volume, it 
is argued, that they are not exceeded in copiousness of expression, 
er in regularity of construction, by any of the ancient or modern 
languages of the old world. This part of the volume will attract 
the curiosity of the learned; while Mr. Heckewelder’s historical 


account of the Indians, will gratify not only the philosopher and 
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the philanthropist, but the general reader, who has only amuse- 
ment for his object. 


We understand that the second volume of the Committee’s 
Transactions will soon be put to press, and will consist princi- 
pally, if not altogether, of the correspondence of the great 
William Penn with his confidential secretary, James Logan, and 
others, on the political affairs of Pennsylvania, in the first twelve 
or fourteen years of the last century. This vaiuable collection, we 


are informed, is taken from the archives of the Logan family, and 


has been arranged and enriched with valuable and interesting 
notes, by Mrs. Deborah Logan, wife of Dr. George Logan, of 
Stenton, who is descended from the celebrated friend of our il- 
lustrious founder. 


A patriotic poem, by the princess of Canino, wife of Lucien 
Bonaparte, is shortly to be issued from the press in France. It 
was composed during the period of her exile and captivity. She 
is said to be celebrated for wit and poetic talent. 


There was published in France, according to the Bidliographie 
de la France, during the year 1817, four thousand two hundred 
and thirty-seven works—eleven hundred and seventy-nine en- 
gravings—and four hundred and seventy pieces of music. The 
three first weeks of the present year have produced two hundred 


and eighty publications, sixty-three engravings, and twenty-six new 
tunes. 


R. Ackerman has in the press, “ High Quarrel with the Pope. 
A correspondence between the court of Rome and baron Von 
Wessenberg, bishop of Constance, in which the bishop disputes 
the authority of the pope in Germany; with an account of his en- 
deavours, and every probability of success, to effect a general re- 
formation in the German Catholic church.” 


Copenhagen, 15th Seft.1818.—The man-milliner* Ehrenholdt, 
has discovered the means of making paper out of tang; (a kind of 
sea grass; the Zostera of Linnzus.) For this interesting discovery, 
he has obtained a patent for three years. 


* This is correctly translated from the original word, modehandler, and 


signifies, we presume, a tailor. Anciently in England, a har ness-maker was 
called a horse-milliner. Eb. P. F. 
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The Elements of Surgery, by Dr. Dorsey, the late distinguish- 
ed professor of the university of Pennsylvania, has been repubiish- 
ed in Edinburgh, as a text-book for the students of that school of 
medical science. This is the first American book which has receiv- 


ed that honour. 


The Travels of Lewis and Clarke have reached a third edition 
in London. We believe a single edition was found to be a heavy 
article in the store of the American publisher. So little respect 
do we pay to our own literature! 


The Portico, at Baltimore, has met with the same fate which 
has attended every effort of the kind that has ever been made in 
that city. We hear, however, that Mr. Robinson has had the te- 
merity to offer another journal. The list of abortive essays, “ in 
the periodical line,” in Baltimore, during the last ten or twelve 
years, will average nearly two a year. In Vew York and in Boszon, 
they have uniformly failed, net through want of merit in the 
works, but in consequence of the apathy of the public. The Vew 
York Monthly Magazine, which is now published, contains a great 
variety of intelligence respecting the state of literature and sci- 
ence; and the Boston Journal is supported with considerable abili- 
ty. But we doubt whether any literary journal in the United States 
affords a liberal return for the labour and expense which they re- 
quire. The number of subscribers to them is generally small, and 
in this scanty list of patrons there are too many who give no more 
than “ the whistle of a name” to the luckless magaziner. 


We ought to have mentioned before this time, that, at the close 
of the last year, Robert Walsh, Esq. announced, that particular 
circumstances had induced him to decline any further co-opera- 
tion in the Analectic Magazine. We should regard this asa pub- 
lic loss, if we were not confident that the industry and the ambi- 
tion of this elegant scholar will always prevent his talents from 
lying in abeyance. He has recently been appointed professor of 
General Literature in the University of this Commonwealth, and 
we believe that he is employed ona work relating to our domes- 
tic history. dward Ingersoll, Esq. has succeeded the late editor 
in the management of the Analectic; and we are assured, “ that 
such arrangements have been made for the supply of both original 
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matter and selections, as to give every expectation that the Ma- 
gazine will possess much additional interest and value. Its pages 
will comprize tie spirit of the French as well as British periodi- 
cal works, and the original notices on American literature, biogra- 
phy, and history, will be furnished by an extended number of able 
contributors.’ Mr. Ingersoll is a gentleman of pure principles 
and amiable character, and we shall rejoice in seeing him redeem 
the pledge which he has given. 


Messrs. Littell and Henry have commenced a weekly paper in 
this city, under the title of the Philadeiphia Register. It is in the 
royal 8vo. form, and is chiefly devoted to selections from the daily 
journals. Why will not some one give us a repository of fudlic 
documents, free from comments, or original discussions of any 
description whatever? 


Messrs. Barton and Edes have issued the first number of ‘ the 
Ladies’ Magazine,”’ a Saturday paper, at Savannah, (Geo.) Their 
motto is the same which has adorned our journal nearly twenty 
years, and the paper, in other respects, evinces a lamentable lack 


e 


of invention. ‘ 


New method of detecting arsenious acid, or corrosive sublimate, 
when in solution.—Take a little recent wheat starch; add to ita 
sufficient quantity of iodine to give it a blue colour. Mix a little 
of this blue matter with water, so as to have a blue-coloured li- 
quid. If into this liquid a few drops of an aqueous solution of ar- 
senious acid be put, the blue colour is immediately changed to 
reddish brown, and is gradually dissipated entirely. The solution 
of corrosive sublimate produces nearly the same effect; but if 
some drops of sulphuric acid be added, the blue colour is again 
restored, if it has been destroyed by arsenious acid; but if it has 
been destroyed by corrosive sublimate, it is not restored, either by 
sulphuric acid or by any other acid. [Brugnatelli, Ann. de Chim. 
et Phys. iv. 334. ] | 

Henriette Schubart has lately published, at Altenberg, a trans- 
lation of Walter Scott’s Scottish Ballads and Songs. 


_ A curious book has lately appeared at Copenhagen, under the 
title, “ Historia precipuorum Arabum Regnorum, rerumque ab 
VOL. VII. 43 
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lis gestorum ante Islamismum e codd. MSS. Arabicis Bibliothe- 
cx Regiz Slavniensis coilegit, vertit, Animadversiones addidit, 
Dr. et Pref. J. L. Rassmussen.” 


Among the effects left by the celebrated Werner, there are se- 
veral MSS. nearly ready for the press. This great man had print- 
ed nothing since 1774. His labours always appeared to him not 
sufficiently matured; but his instructions are spread over the 
world by thousands of his scholars. His cabinet of minerals has 
become the property of the mineralogical academy at Frieberg. 


Professor Moricchini, of Rome, having discovered the magne- 
tising power of the violet rays of the prismatic spectrum, the 
marquis Ridoifi has succeeded in magnetising two needles; the 
one in thirty, the other in forty-six minutes; and can now charge, 
with the magnetic power, by the same process, as many needles 
as he pleases. The needles thus magnetised (namely, by direct- 
ing on and passing over them, for a period of not less than thirty 
minutes, the violet rays of the spectrum, through the medium of 
a condensing lens) possess all the enerey and the properties of 


needles magnetised in the Common way, by means of a loadstone. | 


Their Aomonomous poles repel, while the Aeteronomous poles at- 
tract, each other; and, made to vibrate on a pivot, their points 
turn constantly to the north, their heads to the south! This adds 
to the wonders of magnetism, and must be regarded as a very 
extraordinary discovery. 


Ossian.—It will be gratifying to those who patronize Celtic li- 
terature, and more especially to those who read the Gaelic lan- 
guage, to know that the poems of Ossian, in the original, are now 
in the press. These are reprinted from the splendid edition in 


three vols. 8vo., but without either the English or Latin transla- 
tions, being intended for those only who can read Ossian in their 
vernacular tongue. 


Don Valenzuela has discovered that meat may be preserved 
fresh for many months, by keeping it immersed in molasses. 


A material for roofing, cheap and durable, is formed by dip 
ping sheets of coarse paper (such as, button-makers use) in boil: 
ing tar, and nailing them on beards or laths, exactly in the same 
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manner as slates. Afterwards the whole is to be coated over with a 
mixture of pitch and powdered coal, chalk, or brick-dust. . This 
forms @ texture, which completely resists every description of 
weather for an unknown time. Extensive warehouses at Deal, 
Dover, and Canterbury, and churches and farm-houses in the 
north, have been so roofed for more than fifty years, without re- 
quiring repairs. 


The emperor of Austria, desirous of advancing useful know- 
ledge, and transplanting to his dominions some of the valuable 
natural productions of the new world, has availed himself of the 
opportunity of the marriage and departure of his daughter, the 
archdutchess Leopoldine, to send to Brazil a number of men of 
science, who, with the permission of the king of Portugal, are di- 
rected to explore the most remarkable parts of that country, to 
examine the different productions of the three kingdoms of na- 


ture, and to enrich the European collections with specimens of 
them. His imperial majesty has granted the sums necessary for 
the expedition, and given the chief direction of it to prince Met- 
ternich. The persons appointed to proceed to Brazil for this pur- 
pose are:—Dr. Mikon, a physician and professor of botany at 
Prague; M. Gatterer, belonging tothe cabinet of natural history; 
M. Enders, landscape painter; M. Schott, botanical gardener at 
the palace of Belvedere; professor Poh!, advantageously known 
by several works on mineralogy; M. Buchberger, painter of plants; 
and M. Schick as librarian. The first four sailed from Trieste in the 
frigates Austria and Augusta, and the other three will embark at 
Leghorn with the archdutchess. M. Schreiber, director of the 
imperial cabinet of natural history, is appointed to write the ac- 
count of the voyage. Messrs. Spix and Martens, members of the 
academy of sciences at Munich, have joined the expedition. 


The university of Dorpat, in Livonia, now numbers three hun- 
dred students, some of whom come from very remote parts of the 
empire, as well as from the provinces bordering on the Baltic. 


The buildings for the university are finished. One is occupied by 


a philosophical cabinet, and another by the library, containing 


nearly thirty thousand volumes. In these buildings have also been 
provided halls for public orations, and other solemn acts of the 
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university. The professors hold their lectures in a fine and spa- 
eious edifice, situated on the Dornberg; the anatomical theatre is 
arranged with taste. From amidst the ruins of the ancient cathe- 
dral rises another superb structure, one part of which contains 
the museum, and the other serves for the university church. Pro- 
fessors Jasche and*Morgenstern are distinguished by their worth 
and erudition. In the /ounge, or reading-room, a stranger meets 
with all the scholars of Dorpat, and also the foreign literary, po- 
litical, and philosophical journals. 

Among the publications which have lately appeared at Peters- 
burgh, are Efjhemerides Russes, frolitiques, litteraires, historiqgues 
et necrologigues, far Shada, and Description des Objets les filus 
remarquables de la ville de Petersbourg et de ses Environs, far 
Paui Swinin, author of Picturesque Travels in North America. 
The designs are neat and faithful, and the text, in Russian and 
French, entertaining. An English translation of tala, by the 
chaptain of the English factory at Cronstadt, is just published. 
An £ssai critique sur I Histoire de Livonie, in 3 vols. by count de 
Bray, Bavarian ambassador to the court of Russia, is in the press. 
The whole edition of this performance is destined as a present to 
the university of Dorpat, the produce to be laid out on historical 
works for its library. General Jomini is engaged upon a history 
of the last two campaigns, for which field marshal Barclay de 
Tolly has, among others, contributed very interesting materials. 
As the climate of Russia does not agree with him, he has availed 
himself of the leave of absence granted him for two years, and re- 
turned to Switzerland. 


The rich, learned brahman of Calcutta, Ramohun-Roy, who is 
versed in the Sanscrit, Persian, and English languages, has paid 
a visit to the missionaries at Serampore. He has not renounced 
his caste, and this enables him to visit the richest families of Hin- 
doos. Since the publication of his translation of the Vedant, seve- 
ral respectable inhabitants of Calcutta have declared themselves 
Mono-theists, and have united in a society, with a view to mutual 
assistance in adopting a system of worship conformable to their 
faith in one eternal, unchangeable, omnipotent, and omnipresent 


Deity,—regarding all other gods, pretended gods, or representa- 
tives of God, as blasphemers and impostors. 
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Dr. Marshman has completed the translation of the Bible inte 
the Chinese language. 


The young scholar, M. Rask, advantageously known by his Ice- 
landic grammar, and his profound knowledge of the language and 
antiquities of Iceland, has undertaken a new journey for the elu- 
cidation of the antiquities of the north. His first excursion was to 
Iceland, where, supported by the Danish government, he resided 
three years. The regions of Caucasus are now the object.of his 
curiosity: patronized on this occasion also by the government, he 
is going to seek among the Caucasian tribes the origin of the an- 
cient northern language and mythology. The idea of this journey 
seems to have been excited in M. Rask by his prize essay, not 
yet printed, “ On the origin of the Icelandic language.” In this 
essay he has investigated the original sources, and clearly proved 
the great similarity of the abovementioned language to the Greek 
and Roman. The learned Icelander Finn Magnusen, professor at 
the university of Copenhagen, has expressed the same opinion in 
his lectures on the mythic and ethic poems of the ancient or Si- 
mund Edda. ‘ 

The Royal Economical Society of Copenhagen, founded in 
1768, now numbers three hundred members, and its annual re- 
ceipts, including the royal grants, amounts to six thousand rix- 
dollars. Ten volumes of the Transactions of this Society have ap- 
peared, andthey contain many very important papers. Other use- 
ful treatises also are published at the expense of this society, 
which moreoyer possesses a very fine and instructive collection 
of models. The late major general Classen bequeathed to it not 
only his collections of minerals, models, and mathematical instru- 
ments, but also his valuable library, which was particularly rich 
in mathematical works, and is now open to the public. At the 
expense of this society, useful,instruments for agriculture and 
other branches of industry are distributed, various kinds of fruit- 
trees out of its nurseries are sold at a low price to the peasants, 
and an encouragement is afforded to the formation of small libra- 
ries of books adapted to the use of the lower classes. Such col- 
lections are now te be found in many villages. 
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OBITUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOHN SYNG DORSEY, M.D. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Joun S. Dorsry, son of the late LEonarp Dorsey, and grand- 
son of Epmunp Puysicx, Esq. a distinguished officer under the 
proprietary government of the Commonwealth, was born on the 
twenty-third of December, seventeen hundred and eighty-three, in 
the city of Philadelphia. At the early age of fifteen, he commen- 
ced the study of physic, and four years afterwards (1802) he gra- 
duated in the university of Pennsylvania. On this occasion, he se- 
lected for the subject of a thesis, the powers of the gastric liquor 
as a solvent in particular cases. In the following year he visited 
Europe, and remained abroad thirteen months. On his return he 
commenced the practice of his profession in this city. The pa- 
tronage of his preceptor and kinsman, Dr. Physick, and the en- 
gaging frankness of his own manners, quickly introduced him to 
an extensive circle of friends, where he early acquired the charac 
ter of a skilful physician. As one of the attending surgeons of the 
Pennsylvania hospital, he had frequent opportunities of displaying 
talents in that branch of his profession. In 1807, he was associated 
with Dr. Physick, as an adjunct professor of Surgery in the uni- 
versity in which he received his medical education, and on the 
death of the professor of Materia Medica he was elected to fill 
that chair. 

Not long after he received this appointment, the demise of the 
amiable Wistar, next called him to the chair of Anatomy. But in 
the very instant that he had thus reached the highest point of his 
ambition, surrounded by crowdsof admiring friends, and career- 
ing in health and prosperity, he was laid low. On the day suc- 
ceeding that on which he delivered his introductory lecture, he 
was taken ill, and in a short time he was summoned to another 
world. 

We are not cempetent to enter into a survey of the merits of 
Dr. Dorsey’s professional character; but we should estimate his 
judgment on a high scale, from the circumstance that his ‘ Ele- 
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ments of Surgery,” first published in 1813, in two volumes, has 
been reprinted in Edinburg, and adopted as a text-book in the ce- 
lebrated school of that metropolis. From the early period at which 
he quitted college,it may be inferred that his classical attainments 
were not extensive; but he was fond of letters, and we recollect 
that some of his literary communications in the early volumes of 
the Port Folio evinced much classical taste and a vigorous imagi- 
nation. In the arts of drawing and sculpture, we have understood 
that he was no mean proficient, and he was a very good engraver. 

The qualities of his heart were of the highest order. Without 
the slightest tincture of adulation, he was easy, courteous, and af- 
fable. His disposition was the very abstract of good-nature. Hap- 
py in himself, he seemed to participate in the happiness of others, 
and imperceptibly communicated his own agreeable feelings to the 
social circle. There was no hypocrisy in his professions, no envy, 
no jealousy; on the contrary, his temper was so frank, so gene- 
rous, so filled with amenity and candour, that he inspired univer- 
sal confidence and ease. His mind was no less open.and liberal; 
ardent and vigorous in the pursuit of knowledge, he maintained 
those opinions which he had early acquired and which were just- 
ly respected, with singular modesty. 

We feel a mournful pleasure in dwelling upon the amiable 
character of one of our earliest friends; and we feel grateful to the 
members of his private class, that we are permitted to unite with 
them in rendering honour to the memory of one so dear. These 
gentlemen have summoned the arts of painting and engraving to 
their assistance; and in the portrait which accompanies this num- 
ber of the Port Folio, they have endeavoured to express at once 
their respect, their affection, and their regret! 

The body of the deceased was borne to the grave by twelve of 
his class. 

The general regret which pervaded every class of the commu- 
nity, when the event was first announced, attests more powerfully 
the merits of Dr. Dorsey than any language which eulogy or 
friendship can possibly command. 

— J. E. H. 

























































544 OBITUARY. 


Mr. CHARLES H. PARKER. 


Diep, in this city, on the 9th of March, in the 26t& year of his 
age, Mr. Charles H. Parker, a young gentleman who was ardently 
engaged in the study of the art of engraving, as a pupil under Col. 
G. Fairman, by whom he was highly esteemed. His disposition was 
happily adapted to conciliate affection; and in the exercise of his 
profession he was punctual, active, and assiduous. He had just 
finished the writing part of the splendid edition of the Declaration 
af Independence, which is about to be published; and we have oc- 
casionally been indebted to his genius for some of the embellish- 
ments of this journal. In the stations which were occupied by 
the deceased, as a member of three benevolent institutions, and 
one military association, he evinced a laudable readiness to per- 
form his part in the great drama of life, and the concourse of sol- 
diery and citizens which attended his funeral, with testimonials of 
public honours, and signs of individual sorrow, powerfully de- 
monstrated, that though he had found an early grave, he had not 


-_ 


lived in vain! | 
ee 


PROSPERITY. 


ProsPERITY, as is truly asserted by Seneca, very much ob- 
structs the knowledge of ourselves. No man can form a just es- 
timate of his own powers by inactive speculation. That fortitude 
which has encountered no dangers, that prudence which has sur- 
mounted no difficulties, that integrity which has been attacked by 
no temptations, can at best be considered but as gold, not yet 
brought to the test, of which, therefore, the true value cannot be 
assigned. Equally necessary is some variety of fortune to a near- 
er inspection of the manners, principles, and affections of mankind. 


Moderation in prosperity, is a virtue very difficult to all mor- 


tals. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NoruHinG is so proper as the frequent publication of short pa- 
pers, which we read, not as a study, but amusement. If the sub- 


ject be slight, the treatise is likewise short. The busy may find 
time, and the idle may find patience. 
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For the Port Folivo.— To Caroutne. 


When Time uplifts his trembling hand, 
And strikes the visage with his wand; 
When cheeks no mor. with blushes glow, 
And auburn locks aro white as snow; 
When eyes have lost their sparkling blue, 
And lips have chang’ their roseate hue; 
Ah! then how weak is Beauty’s power, 
To charm the slowly passing hour. 


Lis not the auburn locks of hair, 

That play in ringlets round the fair; 

?Tis not her cheeks o’erspread with smiles; 
Tis not her voice which care be guiles; 
*Tis not her lips with rosy hue, 

Where bees would seek the morning dew; 
*Tis not her blue eyes’ thrilling glance; 
*Tis not her feet that trip the dance; 

» Tis not the grace with which they move, 
That warms my heart with ardent love 
But ‘tis her finely polished mind, 

By Virtue’s fondest care refined. 

Like Hesper, at the eve of day, 

When Sol emits his latest ray, 

This star displays its brilliant light, 

And drives afar the gloom of night. 
Modest and meek, without pretence, «» 
To other charms than charms of sense: 
To charms which shine when Beauty fades 
And Jime’s rude hiand the form invades— 
To these a lovely Fair aspires, 

And these excite my bosom’s fires: 
For they can cheer Old Age’s heart 
Without the aid of Fancy’s art. 


SEDLEY. 


@®N THE DEPARTURE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Oft when sleep has still’d to rest 
The busy thougitts that rack the breast, 
And Morpheus throws his pinions round— 
Fancy usurps the vacant ground. 


Then, unvex’d by anxious care, 
Each object bloonnng fresh and fair, 
The mind enjoys the ideal scene, 
And naught disturbs the calm serene. 


- But morn returns, with jealous ray, 
And ushers in the busy day— 
So, like the visions of a dream, 
Does thy short visit, Mary, seem. 


Wak'd from the sleep, we strive, in vain, 
To realize it once again. 
But Mem’ry oft shall bring thee near, 
And Friendship still shall hold thee dear. 


When sweet Good-Nature shows her face, 
And Frankness smiles with winning grace, 
When eyes shall sparkle bright with glee, 
‘Then, Mary, shall we think of thee! 

SEDLEY. 


THE WAY TO KEEP HIM. 


To search after bliss silly mortals still roam, 
And are wilder’d before they’re aware; 

But joy and content are both center’d at home, 
If love aad good humour be there. 


Fake the warld as it goes, neither grumble nor 
fret, 

_ Nor preach o’er the sins of mankind; 

*Tis in woman alone ali your joys are com- 


picte, 
Tflove and good humour you find. 
VOL. VII. 
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POETRY. 345 


But, if-cross’d when abroad, you return to your 
fair, 
In hopes that her smiles will repay: 
Take the edge from your spleen, clear your 
bosom of care, 
And love and good humour obey. 


If blasted your hopes, by a gloom on Ler brow, 
Your sorrows with int’rest return; 
Nor love not good humour can soften you 
now, 
In dull pensive silence you mourn. 


If a wound is receiv’d from the arm ofa foe, 
Fierce passion your bosom will move, 
But how great isthe pain and how double the 


ow 
If dealt by the hand that we love! 
Since so pleasing the charm, and so lasting the 


JOY, 
Be friends to yourselves then, ye fair, 
Nor by frowns, or ill-humour, the blessing de- 
stroy, 
And for love and good humour give care. 


Let the sweet beaming smile ever light up 
each charm, 
Tis itself the fam’d cestus of love, 
Its influence so great, will resentment disarm, 
And love and good humour improve. 


For why should a frown ever blacken a scene, 
Cast a cloud o’er a beautiful faec? 

A frown must a beauty as instantly screen, 
And the first work of heav’n deface. 


May it then be my lot, in the arms of my fair, 
Though by day through life’s mazes 1 roam, 

At night by her smiles bid defiance to care, 
And find love and good humour at home. 


THE BIRTH OF A DIMPLE. 


I read the following couplet, 
Sigilla in mento impressa amoris digitato 
Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem: 
many years ago, perhaps in Auius Gellius, and 
the idea has frequently, since, flitted across my 
imagination. ‘The ensuing lines may convey a 
faint impression of its beauty. 


Cupid, near a cradle creeping, 
Saw an infant gentl). sleeping; 
The rose that biush'd upon its cheek 
Seem’d a birth divine to speak. 


To ascertain of earth or heav’n, 
Tou morta!s this fair form had given, 
He, the littie urciin, simple! 
‘Youch’d her cheek—and left a dimple. 


SEDLEY. 


TO : WITH A ROSE. 


See, my love, this new-blown rose, 
Its perfume lavish on the air; 

*Tis Nature's liberal hand besrows, 
These vivid tints that bloom so .aix. 





But ere the Sun has spent his ray, 
And hid his glories in the west. 

Thou’ it see this fragrant fiower decay, 
And all its beauty sink to rest. 


So the bright lustre of thine eye, 
Where each admirer reads thy heart. 
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Soon, soon, alas! mast fade and die, 
And no sensations soft impart. 


Ahi then, dear girl, improve the hour, 

. Whilst its delights may yet be thine; 

Misfortunes dark o’er us may lower, 
And Fate may bid thee ne’er be mine. 


SEDLEY:. 


SONG. 


Love smiling sits on Celia’s brow, 
Her smiles his arrows wing; 

He from her eye-brows shapes his bow, 
Her tresses form the string. 


From her he learns to touch the heart, 
Her wit improves his skill; 

Her glances point the fatal! dart, 
And give it strength to kill. 


Each day with pleasing conquest crown'd, 
Her triumphs she renews, 

Till Love, relenting, mourns the wound 
Which she with pleasure views. 


So bright her charms, so fix’d my fate, 
I’m past her power to heal; 

Undone—by sorrow—should she hate; 
By joy, should I prevail. 


ADVICE IN COURTSHIP, 
Air--Who to gain a woman’s fayour. 


i, 


Kitty, tender, gay, and blooming, 
Lover! wouldst thou hope to gain? 
Warmly court, grow more presuming; 

Maids despise the bashful swain. 
When she’s coldest, 
Press her boldest; 
Fondly seize her, 
Clasp her, tease her; 
Let her be thus warmly press’d, 
And you'll soon, you'll soon, be blest. 


II. 


But if after every trial, 
Every proof of tender art, 
She with coldness and denial 
Still proves coy and mocks your smart; 
Cease dull whining, 
Moping, pining; 
Vex her, grieve her, 
Slight her, leave her; 
Stamp, frown, swear, and bid adieu, 
Cease to court—and she'll court you. 


—- 


ON BELINDA, 


To pamt Belinda’s mien and air, 
Her soft bewitching éyes; 

Requires a Raphael’s happy care, 
Or painter from the skies. 


But ah! to paint the subtle heart 
Where pride and falsehood dwell, 
Demands a Fury’s dev’lish art 
Or painter brought from hell. 


At once she charms and shocks the eye; 
Compound of good and evil: 

The heav’nly-hellish progeny 
Of Venus and the Devil. 


| a 





POETRY. 


LAURA, 


Fair Laura’s heart new tremors seize, 
For colder hopes from Pisa came; 
a bright the sky,and soft the breeze; 
Still drooped her brother’s faded frame. 


And starting to her beauteous eyes, 
Again I marked the unbidden tear; 

My reasoning tongue no aid supplies, 
She melts with grief, she sinks with fear. 


Oh! come, I cried, the breathing Spring, 
To thee shall all its bliss display; 

Soft pleasures to thy mind shall bring, 
And steal thee from thyself away. 


We ranged the fields, the sunshine smil’d, 
Faintly she praised the cooling gale; 
But heard no lark that caroll’d wild, 
And saw no primrose in the vale. 


The stream we sought ,no more she sees 
The landscape in the wave reflected; 
The sparkling tide, the deepening trees, 
The rock, the willow, all neglected. 


In vain I showediat close of day, 

What once her wandering eye could charm 
The western wave, the slanting ray, 

The cloud with varying lustre warm. 


To fashion’s realms my fancy fies, 
I tell of whims and follies gay; 
With languid looks she faint replies, 
And smiles my gayety away. 


The poet's song, the sprightly page, 
The drama, or the tale I read; 
Awhile the magic sounds engage, 
But soon the ebbing thoughts recede. 


And now her musings she resigns, 
Again the song she bids me try; 

Her cheek, she on her hand reclines, 
And lifts to mine her grateful eyes. 


Again I read. 1 melt, I burn, 
As wills the bard—my glance I raise 
But now no more those looks discern, 
That kindKne spoke the poet’s praise, 


In vain the muse, by heaven inspir’d, 
Here had the mind by reason charm’d; 

Thére by new forms the fancy fir'd, 
Here all the sov] to rapture warm’d. 


Unmark’d my voiee, unfelt the lay— 

A passing dream, a tinkling sound; 
Too soon was lort each cheerful ray, 

In clouds of gitef that gather’d round. 


How vain! when lost the bosom’s ease; 
How vain our wish, relief to find, 

From all that once had pow’r to please, 
While light the heart and gay the mind. 


But Laura’s tear no longer flows, 

And sprightly now her voice is heard; 
No more her faded looks disclose, 

The sickening tale of hope deferr’d. 


Far happier sounds from Pisa came, 

Her doubts and tears and sobs are o’er; 
She now reviv’d her brother’s frame, 

She clasp’d him on his native shore. 


The changeful fates for mortals weave, 
A mingled web of joy and sorrow; 
The gentle heart to-day may grieve, 
But throbs with richer bliss to-morrow 
* * 











‘his late friend, that 


JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. 


{The following lines, from the pen of Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq, are to be engraved on the mo- 
nument about to be erected to the memory of 
: 1, amiable, and inge- 
nious man, Joseph Atkinson, Esq.} 


If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthen’d fiow 
Of some sweet music,sweetness to the last, 
—_ his, who, mourn’d by many, sleeps be- 
Ww. 


The sunny temper, bright where all is strife, 
The maples heart that mocks at worldly 
wiles, 
Light wit, that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface mto smiles; 


Pure charity, that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds; 

But, like the dew, with gradual silent power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads; 


The happy grateful spirit, that improves 
And brightens every gift by Fortune given; 
That, wander where it will, with those it 
loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a hea- 
ven: 


All these were his—Oh! thou who read’st this 


stone 
When for thyself, thy children, to the sky 
Thou humbly pearest, ask this boon alone, 
‘Lhat ye like him may live, like him may die. 


For the Port Folio.—A Paropy. 


Oh Mary wilt thou go with me, 
Nor sigh to leave a city life, 
Cai rustic scenes have charms for thee? 
Say, canst thou be a country wife? 
Under an cak, whose friendly shade, 
From summer suns shall — the ground, 
Our humble.cot shall lift its head; 
There, noisy strife shall ne’er be found. 


‘When cheering Spring shall smile around, 
And Flora all her charms display, 
While painted blossoms deck the ground, 
And tender leaflets grace the spray, 
‘The feathered bards, in merry mood, 
Will their delightful influence yield; 
Their gentle strains shall fill the wood, 
And cheer the labours of the fieid. 


When Summer’s sun, with ardent beam, 
Shall cause the vernal bloom to fade, 
We'll wander by the lonely stream 
That seeks, like us, the cooling shade. 
We'll listen to the distant call, 
And herd-bells tinkling o’er the hill; 
And when the evening shadows fall, 
The minstrel’s lay our cot shall fill, 


When December’s chilling hand 
Shall closely shut our cottage door, 
We'll draw around the glowing brand, 
Aud tell our past adventures o'er. 
The stormy winds that howl along, 
And-spread abroad the sleety rain, 
We'll answer with a gentier song, 
And musie’s soft ceachanting Strain. 
M 





N- 
Bordentown, (N . J.) 


POETRY. 


THE DANDY. 


Sir, 

Traversing lately in your street, 
A carious thing I chanced to meet. 
I eyed its dress, looks, walk, and make, 
As it pass’d on as stiff’s a stake. 
But what it was, there’s no one knows, 
As you'll perceive the sequel shows. 


It was not an ange} from on high, 
Else it had wings wherewith to fly; 
Twas not a demon sent from hell, 

Or else a cloven toot would tell; 
*T was not a man, L'il prove with ease, 
Else it was laced in women’s stays; 


*T was not a woman, else I vow, 

The women wear the breeches now! 

It had no tail—’twas not an Ape, 
Although twas something like the shape; 
Not earth, with all its tribes I know, 

Can such another creature show. 


THE WISHES, 
From “ Poems from the Danish.” 


By the late Johannes Evald. 


All hail, thou new year, that apparell’d in 
sweetness, 
Now spring’st like a youth from eternity s 
breast! 
Oh! say, dost thou come from the bright throne 
of greatness, 
Our herald of mercy, of gladness, and rest? 
Cheer the heart of our king with benignity’s 
toxen! 
Light his soul with the sun-beam that sets 
not above! 
Be his sword unresisted, his sceptre unbroken; 
Oh, peace be to Christian, the monacch we love. 


With an emerald zone bind the roeks of the 
north; 
O’er Denmark’s green vales spread a buck- 
ler of gold; 
Pour the gioiies of harvest unsparingly forth, 
And show that our wealth is our dear native 
mould: 
Smile on the conqueror of ocean, who urges 
Through darkness and tempests, his blue 
path to fame; 
May the sea spare her hero, and waft on her 
surges 
Blessings and peace to the land whence he 
came. 


Round the forehead of art twine the wreath 
that she loves, 
And harden to labour the sinews of youth; 
With a hedge of stout hearts guard our Eden’s 
fair groves, 
And temper their valour with mercy and 
truth: 
Bless him, to whom heaven its bright flame 
commandeth, 
te his couch with the folds of «h y 
ove; 
Give light toour judges—the heart that ne’er 
bendeth— 
Inspira our bards, and our teachers approve. 


Oh, bless’d be the firm-hearted hero, who 
weaves not 
A thought or a wish but his spirit may own! 
Oh, shame on the cold son of imterest, who 
cleaves not 
To the heart of his country, and loves be: 
alone! 
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348 POETRY. 


Be her welfare our glory—our joy—our devo- 
tion; 
Unchill’'d be her valour, her worth unde- 
cay ’d; 
May her friends on her fields gaze with rap- 
turd emotion, 
May sii long love the stranger, but ask not 
his aid! 


ANACREONTIC, 


Bright while smiles the sparkling wine, 
Musi¢ breathe thy softened strain, 
Bid the heart its griefs resign, 
Useless cares and wishes vam. 
Time, our sorrow, or our joy, 
Heedless, will alike destroy. 


Hope, to cheer the path we tread, 
Can but bid her violets spring; 
Mirth, but reund her sunshine spread, 
Pleasure, but her roses bring; 
Catch, enjoy the noon-tide ray, 
Ere lowers the sky, ere sets the day. 


* & 


SYMPATHY. 


Why, Julia, say, that pensive mien? 
1 heard thy bosom sighing; 
How quickly on thy cheek is seen 
‘The blusb, as quickly fiying! 
Why mark 1, in thy softened eye, 
Once with light spirit beaming, 
A silent tear—I know not why, 
I:: tremulous iustre gleaming. 


Come, tell me all thy bosem’s pain— 
—Perhaps some faithless lover, 

Nay, droop not thus, the rose with rain 
May situa, yet still recover, 

Oh! Julia, I my words recal, 
My theughts too rudely guide me; 

I see afresh thy sorrows fall, 
‘They seem to plead, and chide me, 


T too the secret wound have known, 
That makes existence languish; 
Links to the soul one thought alone, 
And that, a thought of angutshs 
Forgive, forgive an aching heart, 
That vainly hoped to cheer thee— 
‘These tears may tell thee, while they start, 
How all thy grieis endear thee. 
* K 


VERSES 
Sent to a Lady with a Prize Carnation. 


To her who shall thy beauties know, 
With taste to mark, with skill explore; 
Go, flower, in modest triumph go, 
And charm the maid that I adore; 
Go. envied flower, and whilst her eye 
Surveys thy form with critic care, 
And whilst she smiles bestows, which 1 
“Would barter worlds with thee to shere, 


In thine own history, if thou canst,impart 
The thought I cannot speak, that glows withie 
my heart. 


Thus tell her, that in thee she views 

A flower for beauty far renown’d, 
The fairest form, the brightest hues, 

Approv’d, admir’d the country round 
Tell her to find a flower as fair, 

That I myself with happy pride, 
Search’d every garden and parterre, 

But tlower like thee [none descried; 
No flower by nature’s hand, so richly drest, 
So partially adorn’d, so exquisitely blest. 


But tell her, I with reason fear’d, 

A stem like thine would ne’er sustain 
Singly, so weak, so unprepar’d, 

The driving wind, the beating rain; 
And say, that hence a stronger reed 

I stationed at thy firiendless side, 
A guardian band round each conveyed, 

And both in happy union tied; 
That wedded thus, safe could thy gentle form, 
Pour forth its opening sweets, and mock the 

coming storm. 


Thus, sweet ambassadress, from me, 

Thus beauteous flower address the fair, 
And if she should the moral see, 

(For more is meant than meets the ear) 
And if thou mark a truant smile, 

Quick o’er her bright’ning features fly, 


- And if a vivid gleam, the while, 


Fire the blue lustre of her eye; 
Ah! then, thou loveliest flower! kind, faithfu) 
be 
And bear one fond, one warm, one trembling 
vow from me. 


* * 


THE FAIR GAMBLER. 
Altered from Lilly. 


The God of Love last night essay'd, 

At cards to beat alovely maid: 

A maid who long has hnown the art, 

To cateh each eye and win each heart. 

Hearts were the trumps: he stak’d a kigs, 

And svon she won the thrilling bliss: ~ 

A dimple shar’d its happy tate, 

And soon another was its mate: 

‘The lustre soft that mark’d his eyes 

Louisa made an early prize. 

His ivory teeth with ease she drew, 

And from his lips she won their hue: 

She won his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother’s doves and all her sparrows: 

Insatiate grown, she next beguiles 

The urchin of his archest smiles, 

In vain the boy on table throws, 

The lily white, the perfumed rose, 

Louisa plays her cards so well, 

That nought resists her powerful spell, 

And Cupid own’d the luckless hour 

When first he felt superior power. 

In mute surprise and wild despair 

I stood behind Louisa’s chair, 

And as the game I view’d, I sigh’d, 

And to myself thus sadly ered: 

If thus,oh! Love, she deals with thee, 

What will the gambler do with me? 
SHEDLEY. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE GAZETTES. 


“‘ T am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.”’ Wotton. 


Canal across the Continenit.—A 
resolution has been laid before the 
senate of the state of Ohio, by Mr. 
Foos, the purport of which is as fel- 
lows: That it would be of great im- 
portance, In a commercial point 
of view to this country in general, 
and to the states bordering on the 
Mississippi in particular, to opena 
canal through the isthmus of Dg 
en—which divides the Pacific 
from the gulf of Mexico: that the 
long and dangerous passage round 
cape Horn would thereby be avoid- 
ed. shortening the distance about 
9000 mies, from the I2th degree of 
north latitude, the point most prac- 
ticable, to the 55th degree of south 
latitude, and returning north again 
to the same parallel. That it would 
afford an easy and short communi- 
cation with that partof the North 
W est coast claimed by the United 
States. It would completely lay 
open to the use and control of our 
government, the whale and sea! fish- 
eries i those seas, and the fur trade 
on that coast, with the facility of 
planting and protecting commercial 
colonies in those immense and fer- 
tile regions of the west. The Ame- 
rican empire, and the commercial 
enterprise of a free people, could 
and would be extended as circum- 
stances might require. Our fellow 
citizens would be enabled to parti- 
cipate deeply in the rich traffic of 
the Fast Indies, especially as that 
trade could be carried on by the 
whale, seal, and furs found on the 
North West coast, thereby saving 
our specie from continual experta- 
tion toa quarter of the world that 
bas heretofore swallowed up the 
precious metals of every age and 
Nation. 

Therefore, the resolve requests 
the general government to endea- 
your to obtain the privilege from 


the court of Madrid, of examining 
the ground, and opening the canal 
for large vessels, from the Spanish 
Maine, across the continent at lake 
Nicaragua, or such other point as 
may be found most practicable. 


How to get a Client off.— At the 
last District court for the city and 
county of Philadelphia, David Carr, 
who was an applicant for the bene- 

fit of the insolvent acts, was oppesed 
on the ground of fraud. It appeared, 
from the evidence produced, that 
the applicant’s goods had been levi- 
ed on by the sheriff, and a watch- 
man was left in charge; it was, how- 
ever, coutrived to make the watch- 
man intoxicated, and take away and 
secrete all the property. Mr. Lloyd, 
who was counsel for tle petitioner, 
produced a bill of sale of the goods, 
made to a third person; and con- 
tended, that his client could not be 
convicted of fraud, under the act of 
Assembly, which consisted of con- 
cealing his own goods from his cre- 
ditors: whereas Carr had at mest 
carried away and concealed the 
goods of another person. The learn- 
ed judge admitted the poignancy of 
the counsellor’s argument—but de- 
clared that, as a necessary conse- 
quence of the same, the defendant 
inust be committed for /arceny, and 
accordingly committed the insolvent 
to answer for that offence. This is 
what is termed getting out of the 
Srying-pan into the fire. 

The count de Arcos, at present 
prime minister in the Brazils, has 
immortalized himself, m the opinion 
of his countrymen, by a magnani- 
mous trait. it was through the wise: 
measures and exertions of the count 
that the late revolution of Pernam- 
buco was attended with no fatal con- 
sequences to the crown. King John 
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VI, the reigning monarch, grateful 
for his important services, handed 
to the count a blank sheet of paper, 
with his name only signed at the bot- 


tom, telling him to write thereon . 


any thing he wished, as it would be 
considered the sovereign’s will, and 
immediately executed. The count 
took the paper, and wrote thereon 
an order for the liberation of all the 
prisoners detained at Pernambuco, 
and held for execution. The king 
commanded that the order should be 
carried into immediate effect. 


Antiquities of the West.—William 
Donnison, Esq. of Nashville, de- 
scribes a stone fort, situated at the 
confluence of two of the must south- 
ero forks of Duck river, on the N. 
W. corner of Franklin county, (T.) 
The fort covers about 32 acres of 
ground; is surrounded by a stone 
wall from 16 to 20 feet in thickness 
at the base, and at the top about five 
feet through. The letter which de- 
scribes the outlines of this work, 
mentions that within seven years, a 
fine piece of flint glass was ploughed 
up in the area, about one ich in 
thickness, and of remarkable trans- 
parency; it appeared to have been 

art of a bowl, neatly fluted on its 
sides. A small stone, carved and 
ornamented, was also found. Evi- 
dent marks of the hammer and chis- 
sel are perceived upon the walls; 
though they are rough and uncouth, 
from the lapse of ages. About forty 
miles from this fort, in Maury coun- 
ty, a cave has been discovered, con- 
taining a variety of earthen ware, 
bricks of a different form from those 
of modern make, and an iron sword, 
resembling the sabre of the Persi- 
ans or Scythians. 


Western Trade.—The following 
list of steain boats, built and building 


on the Mississippi and its tributary 
streams, was compiled by a gentle- 
man lately from Louisville. The 


vast increase of the number of steam 
boats on the western waters since 
ihe vear 18)1, at which period the 
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first boat was lanched at Pittsburg, 
will give rise to proud and gratify- 
ing reflections. 

The gentleman, who communi- 
cated this list, observes, ‘in esti- 
mating the weight of tonnage, I may 
have made some trifling errors; the 
aggregate amount, however, will be 
found sufficiently accurate to war- 
rant the calculations I have annex- 
ed.” 


Boats in operation, or ready to de- 
scend the river. 


wt. of tom. 

Etna, , , 180 
nvlus, ' , 200 
rleans, A 200 
Washington, ; 140 
Napoleon, ‘ 200 
Ohio, ‘ ‘ 200 
Buffalo, ‘ ‘ 180 
James Monroe, hy 70 
Madison, ‘ , 100 
Cincinnati, , ; 85 
Gov. Shelby, . 60 
Constitution, ‘ 45 
Franklin, , , 70 
Harriet, ‘ 30 
Louisiana, ‘ 50 
Vesta, | ‘ 110 
Eagle, ‘ 50 
Johnson, ‘ 126 
Kertucky, 70 
Volcano, ‘ 140 
Hecla, ; : 70 
Exchange, ‘ , 120 
James Ross, 250 
Maysville, , F 150 
Gen. Jackson, : 100 
Name unknown, at Louisville, 60 
Rapid, : 30 
Newport, ‘ , 40 
Cincinnati Packet, : 40 
Experiment, , , 100 
Henderson, k . 59 


31 steam boats. 


Boats building—nearly completed, 
ton. 


1 at Pittsburg, ‘ - 


2 do. 120 each, 240 
1 Steubenville, ‘ 90 
2 Wheeling, 100 each, 200 
1 Marietta, ‘ 130 
7 Carried over. 
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7 Brought over. econ: 
1 Maysville, , 110 
3 Cincinnati and neighbour- 
hood, 150 each, . 450 
2 do. 100 each, 200 
1. Miami, ; . 90 
1 Frankfort, ; 120 
1 Jeffersonville, : 500 
2 Shippingport, 108 each, 200 
1 Clarksville, ‘ 100 
3 New Albany, for passen- 
gers only, . 
1 = Elizabeth, ‘ 90 
1 Wabash, : 80 
1 Vevay, : : 110 
1 Madison, , 120 
1 Rising Sun, R 90 
1 New York, ; 150 
1 Philadelphia, » i ee 
1 New Orleans, d 300 


30 steam boats. 

In addition to the above, the keels 
of many others are laid, and still 
more projected, which will, in all 
probability, be in operation in the 
course of next summer. 

By the above statement, the ton- 
nage in present operation, amounts 


to é . , ; - 3300 
Do. do. building, 3710 
Tons 7010 

7010 tons, at 4 cts. per lb. freight up 
amounts to ; $628,096 


7010 do. at one cent per lb. 
freight down, ~ 157,024 

10 passengers down in 
each boat, at ¢60 each, 36,600 

5 do. up in each boat, 
at 100 dolls. each, 80,500 





Sum total for each voyage, $852,220 
Allowing each boat to make three 
voyages in a year, the amount pro- 
duced by 61 boats, at the above rate 
ffreight and passage money, will 
e the enormous sum per annum of 
2,056,660. 


Finances of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsyivania.—The following view 
of our finances, is copied froma let- 
ter addressed to C. Miner, Esq. by 
Maske}] Ewing, Esq. one of the Se- 
nators—dated 11th Jan. 1819. 
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The treasurer has received for 
the use of the Commonwealth, in 
the course of the last year: 

One year’s dividend on Pennsylva- 

nia bank stock, $150,000 00 
Do. Philadelphia bank 


do. : 31,398 00 
Do. Farmers and Me- 
chanics do. 8,540 00 


Do. Columbia bridge, 2,700 00 
Do. Susquenannah and 

York turnpike road, 200 00 
Do. EastonandW ilkes- 

barre do. ‘ 500 00 





$193,338 00 


’ Borrowed of the Philadel- 


phia bank, 100,000 00 
Received for auction du- 

ties, ; 73,910 89 
Do. for lands, etc. 52,425 72 


Do. for taxes on banks, 
established by act of 
1814, 37,631 37 
Do. for tavern licenses, 30,682 10 
Do. formiscellaneous ac- 


counts, ‘ 27,426 27 
Do. for taxes on certain 
offices, ‘ 13,044 87 


Do. for fees of office of 
the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, 2,592 22 
Do. monies returned of ' 
advances,etc. in relation 
to the late war, 2,294 80 





Amount received, $533,346 24 
To which add the balance 

in the treasury, ist De- 

cember, 1817, 191,862 56 





Amount in the treasury in 
the course of the last 
year, . $725,208 80 





There has, in the course of the 
last year, been paid out of the trea- 
sury of the State, as follows: 

For improvements, $364,079 52 
the expenses of gov- 


ernment, . 184,530 60 
miscellaneous expen- 

ditures, 26,871 ‘79 
militiaexpenses, 23,046 98 





Carried over, 598,528 $9 
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598,528 89 
18,389 80 


Brought over, 
For pensions, 
cash paid Pennsylva- 


nia claunants, 5,779 49° 


building ibe peniten- 
tiary near Pitts- 
burg, 

expenditures conse- 
quent to the late 
war with Great 
Britain, 2,346 84 

the state capitol, 705 77 


7,438 20 





$633,188 99 
To which add the balance 


now inthe treasury, 92,019 81 





Amount, $725,208 80 





The reader will observe by the 
above statement, that government 
ro ee ‘1 190,000 dollars from the 
Philadelphia bank last year, and 
that the balance now in the treasu- 
ry amounis to 92,019 dolls. 81 cts.; 
it ray be remembered that in a 
statement which was made lasi year, 
there was upwards of one million of 
dollars then remained unpaid of the 
monies appropriated by law; since 
which considerable sums have been 
paid towards those appropriations, 
and there now remains unpaid, of 
the monies heretofore appropriated 
by law, 846,039 dolls. 48 cts. 

American Banks.---It is said that 
there are no!ess than 375 chartered 
banks m the United States, and 
eight in operation within Charles- 
ion. Of the 375 chartered banks, 
8 are in Massachusetts, 

5 in Rhede Island, 

2 in the state of New York, 

) in Pennsylvania, 

in Vis arvla md, 

5 in the District of Columbia, 
28 in Vhio, 

45 in Kentucky, and 

17 in Virginia. 


or ¢ 


ee 


Codfish.—It is a little surprising 
that many a gvod housewife is not 
apprised, that the dumb or dried 
codfish ought not to be builed to 
have them tender; it operates as on 


an egy, ovster, and clam; the more 
you boil them the harder they grow; 
let them simmer on or near the fire 
twoor three hours, according as the 
fish are hard; and then change the 
water; and, before dishing. put this 
up to near a boiling heat, but no 
higher. This management does not 
draw out, but revives the glutinous, 
and enlivens the nutritious sub- 
stance ip them; and leaves the fish 
tender and delicious. 
From the Union. 

Mr. Brons n—During a late visit 
at Mount Vernon, | found in the 
blank leaf of a book, the following 
compliment from lord Erskine to 
general Washington. The book 
was entitled “ A View of the Causes 
and Consequences of the present 
War with France; by the honour- 
able Thomas Erskine.” G**#* 

*“ TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

“ Srr—I have taken the liberty 
to introduce your august and im- 
morial name im a short sentence, 
which is to be found in the book I 
send you. 

‘¢ | have a large acquaintance 
among the most valuable and ex- 
alted classes of men; but you are 
the only human being for whom I 
ever felt an awful reverence. 

‘¢ J sincerely pray God togranta 
long and serene evening, to a life so 
gloriously devoted to the universal 
happiness of the world. 

“T ERSKINE. 
** London, 15th March, 1797.” 

A member of a certain legislature 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
extending the powers of justices*of 
the peace. Another requested, as a 
previous motion, that a statute might 
be passed to extend their capacities. 

The establishment of a new bank 
in Kentucky, was lately announced, 
by posiing bills to the foliowinz ef- 
fect: *‘ Anew bank will be opened 
in a few days.’ Some wag was at the 
pains of altering the word in to for. 
The prajecturs taking the hint, the 
bank was not opened. 
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